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What Is Reportage 
Drawing? 


This chapter explores the background of reportage art and how it devel- 
oped into the modern form of visual journalism. First, however, we need 
to define what we mean by reportage drawing. 

The manifesto of Life magazine, first published in 1936, captures the 
spirit of reportage illustration in many ways. 

Reportage is “event-based,” meaning that it is an art applied to 
things of significance happening in the world. The illustrator acts as a 
particular kind of visual journalist, capturing the dynamics of unfolding 
events through their artwork. Reportage combines sketching the appear- 
ance of a scene as well as striving to understand and communicate a 
story through visual language. The areas where it is most frequently 
used include (1) courtrooms; (2) social events such as concerts or demon- 
strations; (3) news reports and investigations; or (4) documentaries, 
including wars and conflicts. 

Reportage drawing has much in common with the work of photogra- 
phers and filmmakers. The difference is that a reportage artist/illustrator 
tells the story through hand drawn imagery. This process is unlike the 
digital, chemical, or machine process of a camera as the artist’s thoughts 
are directly translated by hand to the picture surface. This highly tactile 
process helps form the artist’s kinesthetic learning and tacit knowledge, 
which gives the artist a unique insight and a visual communication 
language. The resulting artwork provides visual authorship that has an 
immediacy that words alone cannot match. Reportage is often used to 
bring this connection and clarity to difficult and complex issues. 


To see life; to see the world; to eye witness great events; to watch the 
faces of the poor and the gestures of the proud; to see strange things— 
machines, multitudes, shadows in the jungle and on the moon... to 
see and take pleasure in seeing; to see and be amazed; to see and be 
instructed. 


— The manifesto of Life magazine, 1936 


2 What Is Reportage Drawing? 


FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


Feliks Topolski was born in Poland in 1907 and 
moved to Britain in 1935. He was a painter and 
avid draughtsman whose reportage work covers 
a vast array of subjects, from recording the Silver 
Jubilee of King George V in 1935 to working as 
an official war artist contracted by Picture Post 
to cover the Russian convoys, to coauthoring 

a book about the United Nations. His legacy 

of thousands of drawings is a major corner- 
stone in reportage art, some of which can still 
be experienced in the Bar Topolski café, which 
formerly housed “The Memoir of the Century” on 
London’s Southbank. 


Figure 1.1 
Feliks Topolski, “Topolski’s Chronicle: Asia the Arena.” 
Drawing of Chairman Mao. ©Estate of Feliks Topolski. 








Figure 1.2 

Audrey Hawkins, 
“No Justice No 
Peace.” Audrey 
Hawkins is a 

New York-based 
illustrator. This 
illustration is an 
example of the 
directness of her 
reportage approach, 
capturing the 
immediacy and 
energy of an event. 








Background 


The ways in which reportage images are cre- 
ated, used, and interpreted have changed over 
history. In the past, handmade imagery using 
drawing, painting, and/or printmaking provided 
a way of viewing and documenting events. 
Institutions and powerful individuals often 
commissioned art that promoted their particular 
point of view. Evidence of visual journals can be 
found as far back as the painted scrolls of the 
Sung dynasty in Japan (960—1280 AD). However, 
we cannot really do justice to the rich history of 
reportage, which could fill a volume on its own, 
and our focus in this book is on current practice. 
We are, therefore, providing a small sampling 

of artists from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries with apologies for the many we have 
not included here. 

Throughout the eighteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth centuries, grand voyages exploring 
the far corners of the world enabled artists such 
as John Fredrick Lewis, David Roberts, John 
Sykes, John Webber, William Coke-Smyth, and 
William Simpson, among others, to travel a 
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largely undocumented world. They returned to 
Europe and America with reportage drawings of 
exotic peoples and locations. 

Reportage became so popular that the 
Illustrated London News hired William Simpson 
as a staff member around 1866-1867, where 
he worked for the rest of his career. The early 
reportage illustrators also reported people's 
daily lives, political events, and satire. In 
this period, William Hogarth and Thomas 
Rowlandson produced detailed journals about 
life in Britain, while in Japan Katsushika 
Hokusai documented the country through 
detailed drawings and engravings. In France, 
Gavarni and Daumier demonstrated both the art 
of reportage and its reproductive technologies, 
such as plate lithography. 

In America, lithography was used by 
Nathaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives, as 
well as Louis Maurer, Charles Parsons, and 
George Catlin, who explored Missouri and docu- 
mented the Native Americans in his “Indian 
Gallery.” All produced illustrations for a range of 
publications, including illustrated periodicals. 
some illustrations were never signed, published 
as the work of a “professional artist reporter.” 


Figure 1.3 
David Roberts, 
“Courtyard of 
the Mosque of 
Sultan Hasan.” 
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Figure 1.4 
William Simpson, 
“Windsor 
Castle Kitchen 
at Christmas, 
1894.” This is 
one of William 
Simpson's 
illustrations 
for Illustrated 
London News. 
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Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
and into the nineteenth century, eyewitness 
drawings became increasingly popular. These 
artists were known as “news illustrators.” The 
most famous in Britain was John Gilbert, who 
produced countless illustrations during his 
career. During the Crimean war Gustav Doré 


The rise of reportage 
and the influence of the 
war artist 


worked largely from photographs, while in 
contrast Constantin Guys worked on the front 
line from direct observation. Historically, artists 
and designers have always been influenced by 
and early adaptors of changes in technology. 

These two contrasting approaches 
continued to underpin the approach taken by 
practitioners throughout history. Examples of 
this can be seen in the work of artists such as 
George Bellows, Feliks Topolski, Joan Eardley, 
Henry Moore, Paul Nash, Ruskin Spear, Alexei 
Pachomov, Alexander Deineka, Anthony Gross, 
James Boswell, Edward Bawden, Iri Maruki, 
Toshiko Akamatsu, Ronald Searle, and many of 
the modern day practitioners in this book. 


Work by war artists became a feature in news- 
papers because their visual content took the 
reader to places where they would never dare to 
go, and this sold more papers. But this was 
a dangerous occupation—artists such as 
William Simpson, who covered the Franco- 
German War, and Joseph Pennell feared for their 
lives many times. This was not only because of 
the flying bombs and bullets but also because 
there was the real danger of being mistaken as 
a spy and shot. 

Known as “special artists,” all they needed 
was a sketchbook, pencils, and the ability to 
run or ride out of trouble. These artists included 
Adolf von Menzel in Germany and Charles Keene, 


Arthur Boyd Houghton, Charles Edwin Frip, and 
Paul Renouard. The last of the “specials” was 
Frederic Villiers who was active through the 
First World War. The focus they provided on the 
actual events in the field of battle and the reality 
of a soldier's life served as an unlikely influence 
on the French impressionists, who delighted in 
capturing scenes of everyday life. The impres- 
sionists’ works had a sense of immediacy and 
their subject matter ranged in scope. Their 
drawing and painting methods, however, chal- 
lenged what was accepted as “good” painting in 
the French academies of art. The impressionists 
not only engaged with society as it really was, 
but many engaged with the graphic and mass 
production processes of their time. The work of 
Lautrec, Degas, Manet, and Gauguin could be 
seen in posters and magazines. 

In the 1900s Europe was alive with 
art, as it moved out of the gallery and into 
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mass-produced magazines and media. 
Reportage drawings became daring and 
expressive, often observing the darker side of 
society. Magazines such as the Der Strum and 
Simplicissimus influenced American maga- 
zines such as The Masses to develop a more 
hard-edged satirical and observational form 
of drawing content for their editions. These 
magazines published keenly observed illustra- 
tions that increasingly pointed to the growing 
tensions in the world. Global economic cycles 
of the rich getting richer while the poor sank 
into deep poverty and exploitation resulted 

in tensions, which in turn resulted in new 
conflicts. In Europe these tensions resulted in 
the First and Second World Wars. 

The events leading to the Second World 
War through the rise of the Nazis brought new 
opportunities for using art as propaganda. In 
response to this situation artists such as George 


Figure 1.5 


“Banditti.” 


John Gilbert, 


Figure 1.6 
Frederic Villiers, 
“A British 
Attack Using 
the Bayonet and 
a Grenade.” 
Villiers was 

the last of the 


“special” artists. 


6 What Is Reportage Drawing? 





Figure 1.7 

Simplicissimus cover. This cover of 
the German magazine Simplicissimus 
depicts Churchill and a river of blood 
and skulls. 


SIMPLICISSIMU 
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Grosz and Otto Dix used reportage art to depict 
the true struggles of soldiers on the front line. 
For example, Otto Dix’s painting “Mealtime 

in the Trench” showed bodies blown to pieces 
in a landscape ruined by conflict; this was 
called “degenerate art.” Max Beckmann, Eric 
Kennington, Ludwig Meidner, Jean Galtier- 
Boissiere, Wladimiroff, Andre Dunoyer de 
segonzac, Jean D’Espouy, Miklos Vadasz, and 
the short career of Fritz Koch-Gotha all reported 
the true impact of conflict. The work of female 
artist Kathe Kollwitz served to document the 
harrowing experience of war on women and 
their families. The voice of women and the 
emerging suffragette movement found a power- 
ful platform in reportage art. 

In Britain, Kenneth Clark, director of the 
National Gallery, sought to save another gener- 
ation of artists from being lost through war. 

He commissioned artists such as Paul Nash, 





Figure 1.8 

Kathe Kollwitz, “Drawing of Mother with Children” in German 
Weekly Magazine Simplicissimus, 1924. Kollwitz’s work offers 
a harrowing depiction of the experience of war on women 
and families. 
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stanley Spencer, and many others to observe 
and document people's daily lives to encourage 
resilience and unite the nation in the British 
wartime spirit of being all in it together. 

These images reported how the war 
changed and shaped people's daily activities, 
ranging from depicting simple routine tasks, to 
the horrors of bombing. An example of this was 
Henry Moore's drawings of civilians huddling 
together in an air raid shelter. Under these 
circumstances, the reportage work of Edward 
Ardizzone, and Eric William Ravilious were used 
to reflect people leading their daily lives. This 
gave reassurance to the public that life would 
Carry on as normal. 

Reportage enabled people to encoun- 
ter images of horror that would be hard to 
believe. The liberation of the concentration 
camps saw barbaric inhumanity on an indus- 
trial scale. 





Figure 1.9 

Otto Dix, “Mealtime in the Trench,” part of a retrospective of 
the artist’s works at the Neue Galerie. Dix was born in 1891 in 
Germany and saw action in the First World War. 


Figure 1.10 
Paul Hogarth, 
“Coney 
Island.” Paul 
Hogarth was 
considered one 
of the founders 
of modern 
reportage. 
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After the war, army artists such as Paul 
Hogarth, now regarded as one of the found- 
ers of modern reportage, traveled extensively 
documenting the rebuilding and healing of the 
post-war world. His work is both inspirational 
and hopeful for a better future for the efforts 
of the human race to live in a civilized way 
with each other. However, the struggles and 
the spectacle of everyday life continued to be 
challenging. For example, the United States 
in the 1940s was still suffering from the Great 
Depression. 

The Second World War (more specifically, 
America’s ability to sell military supplies to 
its allies) helped to bring America out of its 
economic gloom through manufacturing and 
mechanization. Often when people refer to 
making America great again, they are referring 


to this period between the end of the war and 
the 1960s. However, this came at a social 

cost, as America developed an underclass of 
unskilled people who lived in poverty, particu- 
larly non-white, working-class Americans. Their 
struggles were captured by Bellin, Willem de 
Kooning, Olin Dows, and Ben Shahn, and in the 
work of black artists of the time such as Charles 
Alston, Horace Pippin, John Brown, William 

H. Johnson, and Charles Sebree. This art is 
often overlooked and is arguably the equiva- 
lent of the British reportage period during the 
second World War. This was followed by the 
reportage from the Vietnam War, which was 
largely dominated by photography that, asa 
mass communication medium, helped to expose 
the contradictions at the heart of America’s 
conduct of war. 
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Figure 1.11 
Ben Shahn, “Unemployment.” Shahn's painting depicts the plight of many American families during the Great Depression. 





Figure 1.12 
Rachel Gannon, 
drawing on the 
fly, in the urban 
space. This is an 
example of the 
approach that 
many reportage 
illustrators have 
taken. They 
draw while “on 
the move,” at 
times using a 
continuous line 
to form their 
drawn image. 
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The camera and the eye 


A key difference between the camera lens and 
the eye is that artists directly interpret what 
they see through drawing; drawing is both a 
thinking and a physical process. This allows the 
artist to be selective, whereas the “point and 
shoot” nature of the camera captures everything 
and has to be edited at a later stage. By con- 
trast, the artist selects what to draw as they 
draw. This has the effect of steering the view- 
er's attention to the essential crux of the story. 
This is why reportage as war art, social docu- 
mentary, urban sketching, or courtroom report- 
ing has remained a vital part of mass media and 
the arts. 





In this way of documenting the world’s 
events, the reportage artist holds a unique 
place. As we will see, reportage art offers a 
range of visual languages and techniques. In 
the following chapters, we will present the 
ideas, approaches, and techniques of some 
of the world’s best practitioners of reportage 
illustration as well as emerging artists in the 
field. While we have covered a wide range of 
artists and illustrators, it is not possible to bring 
examples of every practitioner in reportage. In 
addition to those mentioned and featured in 
the book, we acknowledge the work of Ralph 
Steadman, Chris Corr, Robin Harris, John 
Glashan, Sol Robbins, Molly Crabapple, David 
Gentleman, Marshall Arisman, Anita Kunz, 
Matthew Cook, Linda Kitson, Matthew Johnson, 
and Andrzej Klimowski. 
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Figure 1.13 
Joe Munro, 
“Easton 
Community 
Centre Kitchen.” 
Munro uses 
charcoal, 
graphite, 

pen, and ink 
to capture 
the activity 

in a Bristol 
kitchen used 
by the charity 
Foodcycle to 
cook surplus 
food for 
vulnerable 
people. 


IE FIF Figure 1.14 
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P PE A et This drawing is 
i part of a series 
for the APEC 
international 
leaders’ 
conference in 
Sydney in 2007 
(published in the 
Sydney Morning 
Herald). Some of 
the other series 
drawings report 
directly on the 
activities of the 
APEC leaders. 
This drawing 
takes a different 
angle by looking 
at the impact on 
everyday life in 
Sydney, in this 
case in an open- 
air bar. 
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CASE STUDY 
George Butler: Syria 


George Butler (www.georgebut 
ler.org) is an artist and illustrator 
specializing in travel and current 
affairs. His work has taken him 
around the world, including Syria 
(discussed in this case study). 
Winner of numerous awards 

and prizes, his illustrations have 
appeared in newspapers and on 
television internationally. 

At the time Kilis was one of the 
border towns between Turkey and 
the Syrian Civil War. | had been 
waiting there for a week before | 
met Adnan, a Turkish man who | 
found by chance in the baklava 
shop. Adnan was convinced | was 
a spy. To him, drawing wasn’t 
a good enough excuse to be in 


this part of the world at this time. 
“| Know you are here drawing 

but tell me why you are really 
here?” was a common end to our 
conversations. 

Initially | thought I'd made a 
mistake when | got into the back 
of Adnan's car to find a pistol 
holster on the seat. Seeing my 
apprehension in the rear view 
mirror he joked about me being 
scared and described his latest 
task to collect a €6000 telecoms 
machine to increase the Turkcell 
(Turkish phone company) network 
so that the Free Syria Army could 
communicate despite the Syrian 
government cutting the Syrian 
network. He was against the 


Syrian regime and keen to help. 
He took me to a room near the 
border full of older Syrian men 
and, unconvinced by my “draw- 
ing” story, he asked me to prove it 
by drawing his friend Mohammed. 

| drew with some questionable 
resemblance, but it appeared 
enough to convince them | could 
draw, if not that | wasn’t a secret 
agent! Despite his skepticism 
Adnan provided sensible advice 
about travel into Syria and soon 
after | walked across the border 
and into the civil war. 

It was at this moment that 
| realized “reportage” illustra- 
tion was not such a far-fetched 
concept in a now-digital world. 





Figure 1.15 
George Butler, 
“Prisoners.” 


In the small border post office 
now held by the FSA “rebels,” 
| met Abu Yousef, who smiled 
warmly and spoke in English. Not 
only did he understand the impor- 
tance of telling this story, but he 
recognized that drawing could be 
a way to do this. He offered me a 
translator and a car to drive me to 
the next town. 

For the next few days | drew 
with the FSA in a town called 
Azaz. The fighting had stopped 
ten days earlier and the shelling 
would start again a week later, 
indiscriminately killing anyone 
unlucky enough to be in the way. 
In the meantime it was my job, 
although self-appointed at this 
stage, to record this small town 
trying to Survive. 





It was an odd balance to 
make subjects that are inherently 
unattractive, even abhorrent, look 
beautiful. However, this concept 
was never truer than over the next 
few days. Destroyed buildings, 
burnt-out tanks, vulnerable 
characters, refugees fleeing, and 
kids playing in the rubble were 
some of the subjects. This wasn’t 
the frontline and the drawings 
weren't for the front page, they 
were about the immediate conse- 
quences of war and what that 
looked like. The story behind them 
was of equal importance. 

| found myself rushing from 
place to place to try and describe 
the experience of these people 
and my experience of them. The 
heat and the security situation 
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meant that the drawings were 
made quickly and it became even 
more appropriate to leave out 
information that wasn't relevant to 
telling the story. | felt the scenes 
benefited from the immediacy of 
drawing in pen and ink, however, 
sitting down for an hour to draw 
these Syrians became important. 
It gave us time to build a very 
basic level of trust. | was treated 
as well in Syria as | have been 
anywhere else in the world. One 
day | was driven around by Azaz 
on the back of a motorbike, 
another morning taken for a 
shave by Firas, who had decided | 
looked a mess (which | did). 
These were extreme circum- 
stances for the innocuous 
practice of drawing, but | have 


Figure 1.16 
George Butler, 
“Bakery Road.” 
Drawn from 
life in Syria 
with pen and 
ink, a very 
unforgiving 
medium for 
on-the-spot 
reportage. 
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always found the “rules” —to 
empathize, experience, trust, to 
bear witness, show time passing, 
and describe character—to be 
the same for each project. Equally 
importantly, these drawings, and 
perhaps all location drawings, are 
done with the indirect permis- 
sion of the local communities 
and people on the street. By 

that | mean you were allowed to 
be there and allowed to draw, 
which in itself gives you an 


understanding of the attitude of 
the people and the place. 

Before he died Ronald Searle 
once wrote me a letter, the final 
sentence saying: 

“A pen and pencil and paper is 


nothing if you have nothing to say. 


Otherwise do pretty watercolors 
and forget it." 

It's with this in mind that draw- 
ing fits into our digital, immediate 
newsroom—to record a more 
common, but no less remarkable 


human story that the headlines 
often neglect. Your weekend 
feature-length piece if you like. 

This has certainly been the case 
in places that | have been lucky 
enough to draw over the last 8 years, 
from Afghanistan to the New York 
Fire Department; from the Norwegian 
Oil rig to the Transylvanian gypsies; 
from the Tuareg in Mali to plastic 
surgery in Sloane Square. With no 
exceptions drawing has been a 
brilliant introduction. 





Figure 1.17 


George Butler, “Goats” in Azaz, Syria. 
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Figure 1.18 
George Butler, “Syria.” 
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Figure 1.19 
George Butler, “Guard Duty.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH JILL GIBBON 





Figure 1.20 
Jill Gibbon, “Sketchbook Detail, DSEi Arms Fair.” London, 
September 2015. 


There is a long, respectable tradition of official war 
art, where artists are commissioned to draw in war 
zones. “War Mart” reverses this tradition. Instead 
of drawing in war zones, Jill draws undercover at 
arms fairs and trade shows for military equipment. 
Here, weapons are promoted to almost anyone 
who wants to buy—dictators, repressive regimes, 
and both sides of disputes. The products range 
from missiles for the war on terror, to tear-gas 

for the Arab Spring, all offered with wine, cham- 
pagne, and pretzels. Jill draws surreptitiously, so 
the cover is as much a part of the project as the 
drawings. 


Q: How did you become a reportage artist? 

| started drawing on location in my degree, and 
it quickly became addictive. | found the people 
and situations around me more interesting than 
anything | could come up with in my head. | also 
wanted to use reportage drawing as a political 
tool. | soon realized this was tricky —reportage is 
politically problematic. Drawing people can seem 
invasive, and reportage is historically entangled 
with spurious claims of objectivity. My work 
attempts to grapple with these problems. 


Q: Who were you inspired by? 

My main influence is Dada, particularly George 
Grosz, who drew on location but made no 
oretense of objectivity. | also use Dada methods of 
reversal, performance, and ready-mades. 


Jill Gibbon is an artist and activist, using 
drawing as an interdisciplinary method to 
research war and the arms trade. She has 
drawn at military bases, arms company 
AGMs, political conferences, and is currently 
working on a project drawing undercover 

in arms fairs. Her work has been exhibited 
in the U.K, U.S, and is in the permanent 
collection of the Imperial War Museum. She 
has a B.A in Graphic Design from Leeds 
Polytechnic, an M.A in Visual Arts from 
Keele University, and a PhD in Reportage 
Drawing from Wimbledon School of Art. She 
lectures in Graphic Art at Leeds Beckett 
University. 





Figure 1.21 
Jill Gibbon, “Sketchbook Detail, DSEi Arms Fair,” London, 
September 2015. 


| am influenced by the Russian Bolshevik artist 
Sergei Treyakov, who advocated a method he 
called “factography,” which combined reportage 
and activism. 


Q: Would you describe your work and 
approach? 

since the Iraq and Afghanistan wars | have 
attempted to reverse the tradition of official war 
art. Instead of drawing war zones, | draw under- 
cover in arms fairs. This involves an element of 
performance, as | get into the events by wearing 
a suit. 





Reportage drawing is dominated by obser- 
vational methods. These are fine for depicting 
surfaces, but surfaces can be deceptive. Arms 
fairs are dressed up in rituals of business — 
handshakes, complimentary drinks, ties, and 
suits. The challenge is getting behind this 
polite fagade. This is where George Grosz is an 
important influence. Grosz drew on location, but 
used caricature, exaggeration, juxtaposition. He 
learned to draw in the traditional academic way 
by copying old masters, but he said academic 
methods were unable to convey the corrup- 
tion of war. So, he developed an alternative 
approach by copying a different kind of drawing. 
He said "I copied drawings in urinals, because 
these seemed to me to be the most concise 
expression of strong feelings” (Ades, D., Dada: 
A Critical Anthology, 2006, p. 308). In this way, 
he developed an expressive method of report- 
age drawing. Following Grosz’s example, | draw 
from observation but when | see a crack in the 
facade — flirtation, greed, excess, despair—| 
emphasize it. 

| also collect gifts from arms fairs—foam 
bombs, grenades, condoms with slogans about 
defense and protection, sweets stamped with 
arms company names. 
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Figure 1.22 

Jill Gibbon, 
“Sketchbook 
Detail, DSEi 
Arms Fair,” 
London, 
September 2015. 





My other subject is protest movements. | draw 
on demonstrations, vigils, and blockades. Here, 
| use my physical presence as part of the action. 
So, for instance | draw blockades of the Faslane 
nuclear missile bases while sitting in the road as 
part of the protest. 


Q: What do you look for in a location or choice 
of location/activity? 

| draw in locations with political relevance. Instead 
of being apologetic about the invasive aspect of 
reportage, | have begun to use it by drawing in 
places we are not meant to be, such as arms fairs. 


Q: How do you approach a drawing project in 
terms of negotiating a site or location and how 
do you work in that space? 

In an arms fair, | look for somewhere discreet to 
sit or stand. | try to draw with a wall behind me—| 
was once thrown out when a security guard 
looked over my shoulder and saw the drawings. 


Q: What is your first mark or how do you 
begin drawing a subject that has so much 
information? 

| jot down the most telling aspect of a situation— 
an expression, gesture, or relationship. When the 
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Figure 1.23 

Jill Gibbon, 
“Sketchbook 
Detail, 
Eurosatory Arms 
Fair,” Paris, June 
2016. 


subject moves | either leave the drawing incom- 
plete, or continue from memory. If the subject 
leaves altogether, | sometimes use other people 
as reference. 


Q: What kind of materials do you use? 
In arms fairs, | draw in concertina sketchbooks — 
they are small enough to pass as a notebook, but 
can be opened out to draw on a larger scale. | use a 
gel pen as it doesn’t stand out as a drawing imple- 
ment. Later, | add color—chalk, crayon, digital color. 
On protests, there is no need to be discreet so 
| draw in A3 sketchbooks with a brush and ink. 


Q: What other important paraphernalia do you 
take with you on an assignment/location? 

| always take lots of spare sketchbooks and pens. 
When drawing protests, | rely on warm clothes, 
fingerless gloves. Also paste pearls which | take 
into arms fairs as they seem to make me invisible 
to security! 


Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day, time of 
arrival, time spent in the location, contact with 
any of the main human subjects. 

| arrive early and wander around the location 

to get a sense of the space. In an arms fair, the 





best time to draw is after lunch when most of the 
clients have had a few drinks and are oblivious of 
being watched and drawn. | stay for a full day. The 
best drawings usually come when | am exhausted 
and have stopped trying too hard. 


Q: How do you cope with members of the 
public and/or security; do you try to blend 

and remain invisible or put yourself right in the 
action? 

When | am drawing an arms fair, | try to blend in. 
When | am drawing a protest or blockade, | use 
my body to contribute to the protest. 


Q: Do you draw for practice away from your 
professional work to challenge your visual 
language, such as life drawing or other 
exercises? 

Yes, | draw on buses, trains, and in waiting rooms. 
| also copy drawings— Michelangelo, Otto Dix, 
George Grosz, Bruegel, Goya—to learn a vocabu- 
lary of drawing conventions. 


Q: Have you any advice for someone hoping to 
work as a reportage artist? 
Don't try to be a camera. 
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Figure 1.24 
Jill Gibbon, “Sketchbook Detail, Eurosatory Arms Fair,” Paris, June 2014. 





Figure 1.25 
Jill Gibbon, “Sketchbook Installation, Shock and Awe Exhibition.” Royal West Academy, Bristol 2014. Photograph by Gemma 
Brace, Royal West Academy. 





Materials, Media, and 
Methods 


In the previous chapter we looked at the development of reportage and 
documentary drawing into a distinct discipline area. In this chapter we look 
at some of the ways in which contemporary reportage artists work, and the 
methods and materials they employ. 

The materials and resources available to the reportage artist have 
increased exponentially in recent years; however, the effectiveness of 
reportage drawing ultimately depends on the ability of the individual artist 
to draw “on the spot.” Responding to and engaging with a subject at first 
hand, using drawing to capture and report the subject in a journalistic way, 
gives reportage drawing its enduring appeal. 
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Gone are the days of the special reporter 
whose job was to report from the front line, only 
to have their work re-imagined from the comfort 
of the studio by another artist. Reporting for 
journals such as the Illustrated London News, 
Harper’s Weekly and Lassiette au Beurre, these 
special artist reporters had a limited supply of 
materials available to them. Paul Hogarth in his 
book The Artist as Reporter stated that “alla 
special needed was a sketchbook, a pencil and a 
good horse.” 

Notwithstanding the usefulness of a horse, 
the bewildering array of materials and media the 
contemporary artist has to hand isn't necessarily 


Figure 2.1 
Alex Nicholson, “Crossrail.” From November 2013 to March 2014, Alex documented through drawing the Crossrail project in 
London. He says, “There was a great diversity of personalities, and a great ambition and sense of pride in peoples’ work. I 
enjoyed the contrast in subject matter: the detail of huge, complicated machines, which I have always loved drawing, and the 
people who were working on them. The project involved drawing in full PPE, in driving rain, and a couple of journeys down a 2 
km tunnel to visit a 100 ton tunnel-boring machine digging through the clay underneath the Thames.” 


an advantage. Reportage artists may still choose 
to rely on the tried and tested workhorse of the 
art world, the pencil and sketchpad, because of 
their practicality. However, the options available 
for on-the-spot reporting can promote a rich mix 
of visual styles. 

The rise and widespread use of mobile 
phones and social media have not only increased 
the awareness of the citizen as journalist, but 
also enabled artists to get their work in front of a 
public quickly and easily. A multi-platform, multi- 
modal response to a conflict can be published 
almost instantaneously through the use of smart- 
phone technology. 
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Figure 2.3 

Chloé Regan’s reportage drawing tools. Regan uses 

a custom sketchbook, Fabriano sharpener, and pencil 
crayons, including a Lyra ergonomically shaped pencil 
and a Pentel ink brush pen. 





Figure 2.2 

Tim Vyner in his studio. Vyner works with a variety of 
materials and media also including working directly 
on an iPad. Above is a range of his analog materials 





including watercolor paint, inks, and brushes. Tim Figure 2.4 
generally works on location with sketchbook, pencil, and Louis Netter uses a range of chunky propelling pencils, 
watercolors. including a Worther Shorty, third from right. 





Figure 2.5 
Chloé Regan, “Reading Football Game.” Drawing made on location during a floodlit football match. 
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Figure 2.6 
Laura Fitton. As part of a collaborative project, Fitton draws 
on an upcycled corrugated cardboard box at an East London 
food bank. 
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Figure 2.7 
Veronica Lawlor, “The Morgan in the Shipyard.” Lawlor is a reportage artist from New York and one of the founding members of 
studio 1482. “Unplanned and unrehearsed, that’s the joy of reportage for me!” 


Choosing the right 
materials 


While there are many useful resources and 
websites available that provide detailed and 
up-to-date information on techniques, mate- 
rials, and media, your own choice of media 

or materials will be the result of testing and 
experimenting widely. Using an expensive 
product, paper, or paint can sometimes inhibit 
freedom of expression. Some artists actually 
prefer to work with cheaper materials so that 
they feel freer to experiment. 





I 
j a 
ae 


The reportage illustrator’s equipment list 
varies significantly depending on the kind of 
commission, project, subject, or location. The 
drawing kit for an assignment at the Arctic Circle 
will be very different from one that is needed for 
working in the tropics. Paper, paint, inks, and 
graphite behave very differently under differing 
conditions. Sometimes an effect achieved through 
the quick drying of wet media in direct sunshine 
cannot be achieved in a humid or wet location. 

Climate plays a significant role and influ- 
ences the medium, materials, and scale deployed. 
A war artist working in arid conditions in 
Afghanistan will not have the same requirements 





Figure 2.8 
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and working methodologies as an artist work- 
ing in a market in London's East End. Planning 
for an assignment may sound like a regimented 
and logistical exercise, but often pre-planning 
and organization can be the most important part 
of a drawing expedition. Practical solutions for 
transporting wet and fragile artwork can also 
need to be considered. The reportage artist and 
activist Sue Coe has drawn in numerous difficult 
and demanding locations including abattoirs and 
prisons. Sue prefers the immediacy and prac- 
ticalities of drawing to painting, commenting 
that “with a drawing you can roll it up and run if 
necessary.” 





Sue Coe, “Sketchbook Drawing (Elephant on Stool).” This is one of a series of drawings by Sue Coe created at an elephant 


sanctuary in Thailand. 
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Figure 2.9 

Steve Wilkin, sketchbook drawing. This drawing is part of an ongoing project drawing his fellow commuters on his daily 
journey between Hebden Bridge and Preston over the last ten years. A number of the drawings were self-published in a 
newspaper called seventhirtyeight, recording over seventy commuter drawings. 
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Figure 2.10 

Anna Cattermole, drawings in “From the Loft Floor.” 
“From the Loft Floor” is a series of reportage drawings 
Anna made at a boatyard in Cornwall from 2010 to 2012. 
They record the building of a traditional wooden sailing 
boat, the 42-foot-long pilot cutter Freja, by Luke Powell 
of Working Sail. The aim was to capture the different 
stages of the build as it progressed. Anna wanted to 
show how a wooden boat is constructed, highlighting 
the skills and knowledge necessary, and to capture 

the atmosphere of a working boatyard and bring some 
clarity to what is a complex scene. 
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Figure 2.11 

Jedidiah Dore, “Our Whale.” Reportage drawing of 
94-foot-long blue whale inside Hall of Ocean Life at the 
American Museum of Natural History using pen and ink, 
colored pencil, and watercolor. 
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Figure 2.13 
Harry Morgan. 


The reportage 
artist Harry 
Morgan 

works with a 
drawing board 
constructed to 
wear around 
his neck. This 
contraption 
allows long 
rolls of paper 
to be unfurled 
as the drawing 
progresses. In 
this way, he 
can produce 

a 360-degree 
panoramic 
record of the 
day, capturing 
multiple views 
and instances of 
an event. Harry 
augments this 
with a digital 
camera for color 
reference. 
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Figure 2.14 
Wearable drawing board, brushes, inks, dip pens, paper towel, and digital camera are the tools of the trade for Harry Morgan. 





Figure 2.15 
Olivier Kugler, 
“Ambroise, 
Gold Miner in 
Burkina Faso” 
(commissioned 
by OXFAM, 
published in 
The Guardian's 
G2 supplement 
in 2012). Olivier 
Kugler uses 

his on-location 
drawings and 
photography to 
create images 
in his studio 
using software 
to composite 
the drawings 
and text. 
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Technology and digital 
media 


In recent years, artists have been reinventing 
the genre. Developments in technology have 
suggested new ways for illustrators to market 
themselves in the production, distribution, and 
dissemination of their work. Online projects are 
being developed to explore the potential of inter- 
activity using nonlinear narratives. 

Digital pens, for example, have been in 
development for some years. These impressively 
slick drawing implements can be used either 
with a digital receiver clipped onto a conven- 
tional drawing pad or, in the case of the Apple 
Pencil, one which works directly with a tablet 
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computer using a combination of both finger 
and stylus. 

The New York-based artist Jorge Columbo 
creates work on his iPhone, often preferring this 
to the iPad because of its lighter weight and ease 
of use for drawing on the spot. The technology 
enables speed of execution, communication, and 
distribution. In addition to being able to reach out 
to people quickly, Jorge believes that technology 
also contributes to democratizing society, and is 
excited by the potential of using social media. 

Jorge has developed a very efficient way to 
create on-the-spot drawings, gaining numerous 
commissions from the New York Times and other 
high-profile clients. Apps such as Brushes or 
Paper have enabled artists to dispense with the 
traditional studio, and work on-site, editing and 
sending artwork to clients while still on location. 


Figure 2.16 
Jorge Columbo 
drawing 
Manhattan from 
Brooklyn Heights 
on his iPhone 
using the app 
Brushes. 
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CASE STUDY 
Jenny Soep: Capturing a live event—the music festival 





Jenny Soep is an alterna- Whether the event is a poetry atmosphere within a limited time 
tive illustrator currently living reading or a concert, Jenny frame, she creates her dynamic 
in Sweden who specializes in uses either paper or an iPad style of artwork and publishes 
drawing live and experimental to capture the scene as she it online or in print immediately 
music and art events, where the experiences it. Using the music, following the event. 
live sketch is the final artwork. words, personas, patterns, and 
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Figure 2.17 
Jenny Soep, sketch of Maximo Park on stage. 
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Figure 2.18 
Jenny Soep, sketch of band Death and Vanilla performing at a music festival. 
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EXERCISE: DRAWING A LIVE EVENT 


The focus of this exercise is to practice the skills required to draw at a mass participation 
event such as a festival or rock concert. These skills will also be transferable to other 
locations such as sporting events, protests, or rallies. 


Questions to consider before you begin: 


e |s it better to use a Sketchbook or to take 
a small drawing board and bulldog clip 
with a range of different papers? 

e = =Will | be drawing with wet or dry media? 

e Would it be appropriate to use colored or 
even black paper in order to work from 
dark to light’? 

e Would ink and a brush be more fluid to 
capture quick and fleeting movements? 

e = =Will | be working in low light or in the 
dark’? 


Practical tip: Practice your on-the-spot drawing on 
the journey as a way to warm up, as this will help 
make your drawings more fluid and immediate 
when you get to the event. 

Other things to consider: 


e Have | booked all the necessary travel 
and tickets to ensure access and early 
admission’? 

e |f possible, negotiate entry with the 
organizers as an official reporter. 

e Have | sussed out the venue to work out 
the best position for drawing? 

e What do | want to achieve at the event? 


Practical tio: As you may only have limited time 
to capture a particular performance, be sure to 
have a program of events so that you can plan 
ahead to capture the maximum amount of infor- 
mation in the shortest time. 


As Jenny Soep says, “It’s that 5D experi- 
ence.” Try to record the thoughts in your head, 
overheard sounds, conversations, and how you 
feel emotionally and physically in response to the 
music or event. This is an immersive experience 
and your drawings should reflect this. Try to 
work quickly and instinctively. 

Practical tip: A china graph pencil on white 
plastic or acetate sheets are good options if you 
need to work in the rain, or invest in a product 
made specifically for working in these conditions, 
such as Rite in the Rain. 

Experiment with different media as you may 
find one that suits the activity and reflects the 
dynamism and immediacy of the moment. Scale 
will be important, as this will affect the kind of 
marks you are making. 

Practical tip: If you are using wet media take 
extra sheets of paper to use while other sheets 
are drying. A storage tube can be useful but your 
drawings will end up curled and rolled. A small 
portfolio will Keep your drawings dry and flat and 
can double up as a drawing board. 


CHECKLIST OF MATERIALS 


Drawing board or card portfolio. (This 
can be heavy so consider something light 
such as a pre-cut piece of foam core, 
which is light, but less flexible.) 

Two to four bulldog clips for hold- 

ing paper on drawing board top and 
bottom — particularly important when it is 
windy. 

Different weights and types of paper 
including surfaces, e.g., rough, smooth, 
or colored. Iry tracing paper in order to 
overlay quick, spontaneous movement 
drawings. Acetate can be good in wet 
weather for quick drawings with china 
graph pencils. 

Different sizes of sketchbooks depending 
on location and preference. 

Choice of wet and dry materials such as 
charcoal, crayon, pencils, and brushes 
for ink drawings. A range of line and tone 
mark-making implements. 

Dip pen and nibs for quick spontane- 
ous drawing (works better on smoother 


paper). 
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Water carrier for wet media such as ink 
and paint and for cleaning equipment. 

A palette for mixing paint. A compact 
watercolor kit with the palette in the lid 
and dry pans is more convenient for 
location work. 

Paper towels or kitchen roll for cleaning 
and drying. 

Something to carry your equipment, e.g., 
a small rucksack so you've got both 
hands free. 

Optional folding stool (a fisherman’s stool 
is quite light and easy to carry). 

iPad or iPhone (or other smartphone) 

for recording images and sound, or 

even drawing using various drawing 
apps. Remember to charge fully before 
embarking on your drawing session. 
Appropriate clothing for the location and 
weather. 
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INTERVIEW WITH JULIA MIDGLEY 





Figure 2.19 

Julia Midgley, “Archaeological Illustrator.” This drawing 
was made for the Stonehenge Riverside Project. Julia was 
one of six artists invited to record and react to the project 
using drawing. They were embedded for three consecutive 
Augusts from 2007-2009. 


Q: Describe your working methodology. 

A: | either sit on a stool, or stand, with a small A3 
board and a variety of papers from tinted handmade 
to very cheap recycled sheets. Generally the first 
action is to take a tour of the subject matter/ 
situation/venue. Any no-go areas (dangerous 
machinery, etc.) are identified. Protocols, if any, are 
explained and observed. During the tour decisions 
are taken with regard to a starting point, a schedule, 
and a deadline to accommodate client requirements. 


Q: What kind of materials do you use? 

A: Generally | use loose sheets of AS paper cut 
from high-quality handmade (Two Rivers, Somerset, 
Arches, etc.) as well as basic recycled papers. 

This is extremely important to me. My first decision 
before making a mark is to choose which paper 

to work on. Paper colors vary from dark brown to 
off-white. Does the paper reflect the mood, scene, 
and ambience confronting me? 

| do carry sketchbooks, very small A7 Muji note- 
books, Moleskine’s landscape and portrait at A6, 
homemade books from offcuts, and so on. They are 
usually small, never larger than A5. 

Staedtler Mars lumograph pencils always— blue 
shaft, black end—various degrees of hard/soft. Old 
dip pen nibs sourced from markets around Europe, 
artists’ materials shops, anywhere that provides a 
large nib. Acrylic inks (AW) are excellent for work- 
ing on dark papers, black Indian ink—Winsor and 
Newton, and Winsor and Newton artist’s quality 


Julia Midgley is an artist and resident in the 
northwest of England. A figurative artist, 
she works predominantly on paper, draw- 
ing subject matter from direct observation. 
Reportage, drawing, and printmaking are 
integral to her working life. 

Reportage has led her to work in a huge 
variety of places and organizations. Her 
commissions invariably take the form of 
residencies, which can last from one day 
up to two years. Her first major project 
was a two-year artist’s residence at the 
Royal Liverpool and Broadgreen University 
Hospital. 


half-oan watercolor boxes. These are packed down 
the center section with extra half pans. | have had 
one box since 1969. | do have a small Lumix digital 
camera with a Leica lens for mechanical detail etc. 


Q: What other equipment do you take with you 
on an assignment? 

A: | take a fishing stool which has a backpack 
attached to it. A plastic toolbox contains drawing 
materials from which | select each day’s required 
equipment. Drawings boards from mainly A3 to A1, 
just in case a larger piece is called for. Bottled water 
plus small water bottles for watercolor. Sponges, 
rubbers, Stanley knife, flask, and tea bags and a 
folder for paper supplies all play their part. And, of 
course, my car and a variety of footwear. 


Q: Describe a drawing day. 

A: None are the same, but after arrival a quick 

recce and discussion with the “client” or host, then 
decisions are made about what and where to work, 
often depending on weather conditions or the host's 
schedule of activities. Drawings will start as soon as 
possible. Time is often short. A day’s work can be 
from 9.00 a.m.—8.00 p.m. or could be shorter. Up to 
twenty drawings may be produced in a day. Most 
will require work and development in the studio. 

It’s important not to carry too much bulk, it may 

be necessary to squeeze into small corners. The 
important thing is never to distract those who you 
are drawing. 





Q: Do you work differently for 

a commission rather than a 
self-initiated project? 

A: Yes, | think | probably do. For 
a commission | will bear in mind 
the needs of the client. However, | 
have found that clients who have 
commissioned a reportage project 
are usually very happy to provide 
carte blanche. There may be 
some guidelines or suggestions, 
but rarely a restrictive brief. Self- 
initiated projects leave more room 
for experimentation and freedom, 
which will feed into later commis- 
sioned work. 


Q: Where do you see your work 
going in the future? 

A: Good question and one often 
asked at the conclusion of lengthy 
projects —” what next?” There is 
never a clear answer other than 
to improve, and to find a subject 
which really drives me creatively. 

| would like to involve printmak- 
ing with the reportage work and 
investigate working on some 
large-scale pieces. 
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Figure 2.20 
Julia Midgley, “Granada 
Sketchbook.” Julia was 
attached to Granada 
Television regional news 
and twice a month 
accompanied them 
to outside broadcasts 
or drew their studio 


were published in an 
illustrated book to 
accompany the project. 





Figure 2.21 

Julia Midgley, “War Art and Surgery.” From 2012 Julia was engaged on 

“War Art and Surgery,” a project which saw her produce over 150 drawings 
from observations of military and surgical training pre-deployment and the 
rehabilitation of service men and women at Hadley Court Surrey following their 
surgery. A project publication included all 155 of Julia’s drawings alongside 72 
Henry Tonks pastel portraits. 


Q: Any other information which may be useful or instructional? 

A: Keep a catalog of every drawing, each dated and numbered as a 
project progresses. Titles, catalog number, date, medium, and paper 
size should be recorded on the reverse of each drawing. This advice was 
given to me a long time ago and has been invaluable over the years. 





broadcasts. The drawings 
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Figure 2.22 
Tim Vyner in his studio in Bath. 


Q: How would you describe your practice? 
A: It is my aim to use drawing as a unique 
medium to capture a specific moment in time, 
often based on an extraordinary moment in the 
history of a particular place, e.g., World Cups, 
Olympic Games, the rebuilding of Beirut after a 
generation of civil war, exploring the abandoned 
buildings of Detroit, or creating a contemporary 
archive of a series of Eastern Orthodox monas- 
teries in Northeastern Greece. 


Q: What kind of materials do you use? 

A: Waterford Saunders 300 gsm HP paper (up to 
56 x 78 cm), Windsor and Newton watercolors 
(the same tray | have had since | was at college 
filling the pans up with paint from replacement 
tubes), mixed with local water supplies and 
sunshine to dry the paint. Lascaux Gouache, 
Kolinsky brushes, Pentel Color brush pens, 
Sailor Calligraphy Green fountain pen, Rotring 
ArtPen (medium), a variety of mapping nibs, 
disposable bamboo reed pens and masking 
tape from Pearl Paint in New York (sadly this 
fantastic art shop closed). Daler A4 and Ad 
sketchbooks. Staedtler pencils, e+m sketching 
pencil plus a graphite stick, iPad with a variety of 
different apps, mostly Adobe Sketch, Brushes, 





Tim Vyner is a reportage 
artist working in print, media, 
and exhibition. Tim has 
traveled extensively record- 
ing sporting events, often for 
commissions. In 2012 Tim 
was asked by The Times to 
be the Olympic artist at the 
games, drawing on loca- 
tion on an iPad, recording 
and publishing events and 
news as they occurred. He 
has recently returned from 

a drawing project in Detroit 
and a large-scale commis- 
sion in Greece. 


or Sketchbook Pro. Even when | was work- 

ing for The Times on the London 2012 project 
publishing iPad drawings in real time, | carried a 
sketchbook with a dip pen and ink. 


Q: What do you take with you on an 
assignment? 

A: This is always a dilemma. | always carry too 
much. | would love to be the illustrator who 
takes one small bag with a sketchbook and 

pen and no more. But | have carried tubes of 
paint around the world that have never left my 
suitcase just in case | need them! | like to use 
materials | find on location too. For the cover 

of Paul Theroux’s Down the Yangtze, the editor 
took a crop from a scroll | had made on location 
using packaging paper and newspapers found 
on the boat | was traveling on down the Yangtze. 
And the water | used to mix the paints was 
from the river. | have a collection of postcards | 
have bought and painted over and sent back to 
myself in the post from different locations. There 
is something authentic knowing they have been 
franked, handled, and sorted through the postal 
system of the local destinations before it ends 
up back in my studio. The final medium | use is 
often determined by the nature of the brief. 





Figure 2.23 
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Tim Vyner, “Simonas Petras Monastery, Mount Athos.” Tim first visited Mount Athos as a beneficiary of 
the Doug Patterson/RCA bursary. He eventually visited all twenty monasteries on three separate trips. 
Tim lived inside the monastery walls observing and drawing the strict routines of the fathers and creating 
a body of work that recorded the rich community within each monastery. 


Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day. 
A: It is very rarely a comfortable practice. The 
intensity of reportage drawing means short 
bursts of activity are often surrounded by hours 
of exploration and stressful moments trying to 
access the right place at the right time. 
Recently in Detroit | came across an aban- 
doned factory building with a hole in the side 
of it on the seventh floor. | entered the building, 
and explored in the dark to find my way to the 
seventh floor entrance in temperatures of around 
—10°C. | found the place | wanted to be with 
a fantastic view across the whole city and the 
conditions allowed me to draw for around forty 
intense minutes before it became impossible. 
The drawing reflected the struggle and difficulty 
with the conditions that can never fully be 
re-created by taking a photo and heading back 
to the studio. 


With the Olympic Games the weather was not 
a problem. But deadlines were. | was account- 
able to three deadlines per day uploading work 
from the Olympic Park press center to The 
Times online content. Time restraints required 
me to work out travel schedules to get from one 
location to another based on the particular event 
| was trying to capture. 
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Tim Vyner, iPad image commissioned by The Times for the 2012 London Olympics. 


Q: What do you look for in a choice of 
location? 

A: | think | am looking for a story first of all. It is 
often a story that involves people who live in a 
particular location. So in the run-up to London 
2012, | had been recording the transition of 
Stratford and Newham into Olympic hosts from 
the point of view of changing communities. 
When The Times approached me and we were 
discussing the nature of how | was going to 
record the Games it wasn’t really about sport 
and more about location and what it was like to 
participate in the Olympics as a fan. 


Q: Where do you see your work going in the 
future? 

A: Having been involved in creating stories 
around amazing events like World Cups 

and Olympic Games, where the work | have 
produced now belongs in collections and 
archives beyond what was published at the time 
as a kind of social record of that time, | am now 
interested in potentially working with difficult 
topics around conflict and trauma, where draw- 
ing can provide a compassionate view of events. 
As news channels and social media become 
more explicit, drawing can connect with an 
audience very directly. | am interested in working 
out what are the future formats for reportage 
drawing. Technology means we can publish in 
real time and be part of an event as it happens, 
which is how we experience news now. 





Figure 2.25 
Tim Vyner, “Pen and Ink House.” An example of one of Tim’s original reportage paintings. 


Q: What projects would you like to work on in 
the future? 

A: Let me think about this, Gary. | have so many 
plans and projects that | want to do. The chal- 
lenge is getting them all up and running. 

| have a number of projects that are just begin- 
ning: Detroit is a remarkable city with a dramatic 
history. | am keen to explore that a little further. 
“The Monasteries of Mount Athos” has been 

a really challenging but rewarding project and 
there is So much more to explore regarding 
sacred places in the world today. In sport | 

have covered Olympic Games and World Cups, 
but I'd like to explore African football in more 
detail from the dreams on the street of every 
child to the [often] false dreams of escaping 

into a professional league. | have been draw- 
ing in museums and collections since | was a 
student at Camberwell and the Royal College of 
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Art in the 1980s. | am more motivated in doing 
this now than ever but have never published 
anything directly on these location sketchbooks. 
Maybe there is a story there. 

| am very interested in how technology 
and communication is informing and chang- 
ing how we record visual journalism. Being in 
the moment, being “live” when you publish is 
common now through social media and live 
events, but it should not be at the expense of 
allowing time for reflection and contemplation 
around a subject that some of the best report- 
age drawing always does. 








Chapter 3 


Developing a Visual 
Language 


Visual language refers to the way artists communicate through their 

use of color and texture, symbols, choice of figurative and nonfigurative 
elements, and juxtapositions, as well as how they put down marks or lines 
to create their work. The diversity of drawing styles represented by the 
artists in this book are the result of years of studio and on-site practice, 
experimentation, and spontaneity, often from the need to quickly capture 
an activity the moment it is played out. If reportage drawing purely relied 
on an ability to represent a subject photographically, then all drawing 
would result in very similar stylistic outcomes. This broad “bandwidth” of 
drawing techniques and methods has led to a rich discipline area which is 
increasingly commissioned by magazines and publishers to demonstrate, 
explain, advertise, or promote. 
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Individual approaches 


While there is a misconception that established 
artists always work in their own hard-won visual 
language, being able to think on your feet and 
work in a variety of ways in response to a location 
can lead to surprising results. 

Experimenting with media and materials 
and taking risks help develop a personal way 
of working through trial and error. Drawing at a 
range of locations and activities, as well as trying 
different media, materials, sizes, and setups, all 


contribute to finding out what works for you. An 
open-air event such as a concert or festival will 
demand a different style of working from that of a 
more sedate interior location and activity such as 
a poetry reading. 

simply responding to an environment and 
working with what is available can lend the work 
a connection to the subject that might be lost if 
too much emphasis is placed on using the “right” 
equipment. Being able to improvise and react to 
one's environment is a good skill to have. The 
unexpected outcome of a new or untested paper 
or ink can lead to a whole new direction in terms 
of developing a personal way of working. 





Figure 3.1 
Lucinda Rogers, “Recession Special!” Greenwich Avenue at Sixth Avenue in Manhattan, December 2001. The U.S. flag attached 
to the bookstall signifies the time a few months after 9/11. The title comes from a notice in the window of Gray’s Papaya. 
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Figure 3.2 
Joe Munro, “Skipchen” drawings. Joe’s methodology is reminiscent of time-based media, capturing many moments in the same 
frame, a product of hours rather than minutes. 
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Figure 3.3 
Audrey Hawkins, “Black Lives Matter.” es z 
| - p 








Figure 3.4 

Topolski Residents, “Invictus Games Collaboration.” In this 
illustration, a drawing exercise became a group activity. Each 
artist worked at the same location in charcoal on tracing 
paper in order to create a montage of the location. The image 
to the left was drawn at the Invictus Games London by Luisa 
Crosbie, Ed Burn, Jack Wheatley, Jack Miller, Pat McDonald, 
and Georgia Wilson. 
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Figure 3.6 
Jedidiah Dore, “Queens.” On-the-spot drawing of Jackson Heights neighborhood in Queens, one of the most diverse 


neighborhoods in New York City. Drawn with pen and ink and crayon at 12 x 19 inches. 


As discussed in Chapter 2, materials and 
media can have a dramatic effect on visual 
language. Paper stock, for instance, can affect the 
speed and look of a mark. Working on hot pressed 
paper with a brush and ink can allow very fluid 
marks. However, a more graphic medium such 
as Pentel, Micron, Pilot, or Sharpie drawing 
pens can lend a clarity and focus lacking with 
other softer, more atmospheric media. A subtler, 
broader material such as charcoal, on the other 
hand, can be more forgiving and encourage an 
evocative approach. 





The choice of pencil or pen is also important 
when depicting characters’ locations and activi- 
ties. Dip pen and ink can give a sense of organic 
uncontrolled speed when the ink is spattered 
across the page in a spontaneous way. However, 
pen and ink can also be quite deliberate when 
used on certain paper stock. In the future we 
may see increasingly complex new forms of 
illustrated reportage, including innovative ways 
of storytelling through interactive, multi-modal, 
and nonlinear narratives incorporating media 
rich content. 


Bo Soremsky's “Der Kachelmann-Prozess” 
explores the possibilities of virtual space and 
the potential of digital narratives and inter- 
active, nonlinear storytelling suggesting new 
forms of illustrated reportage. The Berlin-based 
illustrator produced a screen-based interac- 
tive court report on the trial of weathercaster 
Jorg Kachelmann who was acquitted after a 
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nine-month trial and awarded compensation 
for the intense negative media coverage he 
suffered during the trial. The project includes 
interactive and nonlinear modes of presenta- 
tion. However, Bo believes drawing gave him 

a deeper understanding of the case. (Refer to 
interview with Bo Soremsky, page 108, chapter 
5, “Creating a sense of place.”) 





Figure 3.7 


Alex Nicholson, “Royal Exchange Demonstration.” Alex Nicholson's reportage drawing regularly reports on issues and events 
globally, including the anti-austerity demonstrations in London, CND’s “Wrap Up Trident” demonstration outside the Ministry of 
Defense, and the Occupy Democracy meeting in Parliament Square in 2015. 
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CASE STUDY 


Jedidiah Dore: Documenting New York City 


Jedidiah is based in Brooklyn, New 
York and is the owner of the Ink & 
Sword design studio. 


My preference in reportage draw- 
ing and making art is working on 
location, on the spot. Every situ- 
ation or place | reportage has a 
unique kind of energy and culture, 
color, sight, and sound. | gravitate 
to capturing motion and action, 
the flow of people and activity in 
rural and urban settings. Most 
important to me is in sharing what 
it felt like to be there. 

| started an ongoing project 
to make a more robust drawing 
reportage of the great city I’ve lived 
in for almost 20 years and began 
drawing every day with the intent 
to describe events, locations, 
historical sites, and cultural activity 
throughout its five boroughs. Over 
the course of several months, the 


Figure 3.8 


volume of location drawings had 
increased and along with it, my 
awareness of what | had been 
studying. New York City is a city of 
mass transit, concrete and steel 
monolithic towers, and subterra- 
nean superstructures, and equally 
a city in rapid transition, flowing 
with the excitable energy and 
activity of 8 million people stream- 
ing through it daily. 

Before | decide on a location, 
| study its historical/cultural past 


and consider its present and future. 


Life happens so quickly here. It’s 
as if the landscape changes right 
before my eyes while | draw it. 

So much activity happens in the 
duration of my drawing, there's 
little occasion to think about what 
to describe; rather with synchro- 
nized energy and gestures of quick 
application of ink, line, and marks, 

| desire to capture both the feeling 
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of and movement over, under, 
and through that time and space. 
| emphasize spatial qualities of 
verticality, dimension, and scale 
to evoke the advance of time and 
passages through. Grand Central 
Terminal is a face of a clock with 
a frenzy of people becoming 

the second hands. An elevated 
subway train in Brooklyn emerges 
from where it’s traveled, to where 
it's going. And a neighborhood in 
Queens shifts vigorously as much 
as its diverse past and future. 

The purpose of my drawing 
becomes transitory in nature, 
expressing beauty of culture that 
exists not only in surfaces of great 
architecture and urban landscape 
but also in the conscious trans- 
formation and energy of people 
moving through these spaces 
along with my own connection in 
capturing them. 






Jedidiah Dore, “Midtown Church.” Reportage drawing of St. Barts Church on 50th Street in Manhattan, 
New York City. Original drawing in pen and ink, watercolor, and crayon, size 12 x 19 inches. 
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Figure 3.9 

Jedidiah Dore, 
“Empire State 
Building, New York.” 
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Figure 3.10 

Jedidiah Dore 
“Dumbo (Down Under 
the Manhattan Bridge 
Overpass),” New York. 





Allow your visual language to on atmosphere, sound, color, for the experience. You may end 
find you. Make mistakes and learn conversations, mood, temperature, the day tired, dirty, bruised, and 
from them, but try not to beautify weather, and other real or virtual battered, but with a collection of 
your drawings or erase for the sake sensory elements. The drawing drawings that, as Goya wrote on 


of aesthetics. You are on location should reflect the experience, the his “Disasters of War” series, say 
to capture information, it is primary rain, cold, heat, mud, “blood and yo lo vi (“| saw this”). 
research you are after. Take notes guts” — and will be all the better 
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This sketchbook contains draw- 
ings done while volunteering at 
Elephant Nature Park, in Thailand, 
an elephant sanctuary founded 
by a woman named Lek. It’s for 
elephants primarily, but there are 
many rescued dogs and cats, 
and water buffalo rescued from 

a Slaughterhouse. The sixty- 

five elephants were saved from 
tourist riding, illegal logging, being 
starved to death, street begging, 
being painted at Buddhist 
temples, circuses, or becoming 
land mine and snare trap victims. 


Figure 3.11 

Sue Coe, 
sketchbook of 
drawings made 
on location in 
Thailand. 


One of my drawings is of the 
prosthetic elephant boots that a 
kind person in Australia makes for 
the elephants. Some elephants 
are totally blind, and they have 
seeing-eye elephants that stay 
with them all the time, or are blind 
in one eye, from the bull hook. 
Some have mental health prob- 
lems, still swaying, even though 
they are forever free of chains 
and bull hooks. The elephants 
that can be safely released into 
the forest, are released, and the 
ones that cannot, have found a 


lifelong home here, in an animal 
rights vegan paradise, where they 
have plenty of food, clean water, 
soft bedding to sleep on, a river 
to bathe in, and can choose their 
own friends and herd, or choose 
to be alone too. 

One of the elephants and 
humans | drew are best friends, 
who stay together. That elephant 
does not like other elephants, she 
chooses to be with the human. 
He wakes her up in the morning 
with a flute and carves beautiful 
wooden images of her. There 
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Figure 3.12 


Sue Coe, sketchbook drawing of elephant and her human companion. 


is a Special needs herd, where 
new elephants will be helped by 
elephants with disabilities who 
have been there for a while. 

The work volunteering, is 
cutting down corn with a scythe, 
for elephant food, and loading 


it on trucks, and cleaning out 
night barns, making tamarind 
treats, and generally doing what 
is required .. . volunteers come 
from all over the world. At first 

| was worried | would not have 
enough time to draw, but there 


was plenty of time, the work is 
hard, but the hours are short, and 
it’s teams of humans that work 
together well. 

The elephants are interested 
in sketchbooks .. . they want to 
eat them, or have one to keep 
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for their own .. . a boisterous from different places, and one 
baby will come bounding up to was a young elephant, one was 
play and take the sketchbook, an aunty of the youngster and 
and pencil. Behind the baby, one was his mother . .. they had 
will follow the aunty or mother, all been separated, torn apart... 
carefully observing. One drawing and the sanctuary brought them 

| did was of a reunion, which to the forest separately, from 
was a powerful experience. The logging, and the circus, and 
elephants had all been rescued they had such happiness to be 





together again, they trumpeted 
with joy ... and they walked off 
into the freedom, they had never 
before experienced, as all were 
born in captivity. That night, they 
discovered another elephant, a 
free-born elephant that no one 
knew existed, and now they are a 
real herd. 





Figure 3.13 


Sue Coe, sketchbook drawings made on location in Thailand. Sue’s on-the-spot reportage drawings capture not only the 
visual, but also often the overheard and conversational through textual annotations in the margins. These give the drawings 


context and narrative for use in further work back in the studio. 
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EXERCISE: DEVELOPING YOUR VISUAL LANGUAGE 


This exercise, divided into three parts, explores ways to challenge your working methods and 


take inspiration from how other artists work. 





Figure 3.14 
“Drawing at Notting Hill Carnival.” 


PART 1 


Take a selection of different drawing and painting 
materials, and most importantly different weights 
and sizes of paper. For example, extreme land- 
scape or portrait, tiny Post-it notes, and huge rolls 
of paper. 


e Experiment with dry and wet media. 
e [ry timed drawing exercises varying in 
length from very short to much longer. 


PART 2 


Group work helps to open up new and alternative 
ways of working. Seeing others’ successes and 
failures can make the process much more playful 
and experimental. For this exercise you will need 
to work with at least one other artist, but ideally in 
a group of around four or more. 

Choose a location that provides opportunities 
for changing scenarios. In the photo example, 
the artists were located in Trafalgar Square 
in London, which meant there were plenty of 
people and interactions to capture. There were 
also steps and raised sections allowing alterna- 
tive viewpoints. 


e Form a chain with the other participants 
and walk around your location. 
e Each artist should take a turn at the front 





Figure 3.15 
The Topolski Residents on a drawing peloton, 
Trafalgar Square. 


of the line and decide on the direction and 
pace of the detour. 

e As the artist chain proceeds, each artist 
rests a sketchbook on the back of the 
artist in front, drawing while walking. 

e The lead artist can decide to interrupt 
the walk to spend more time on a certain 
aspect. As a group, decide how long the 
lead artist soends at the front. At a given 
point he or she peels off to join the end of 
the queue and continue the “drawl.” 


This will certainly loosen you up, making 
the drawing more immediate and forcing new 
perspectives and subjects in response to the 
choices of the lead artist. This type of drawing 
also has a performative element to the exercise, 
creating its own momentum and narrative, often 
attracting bemused onlookers. 


PART 3 


Choose a partner and draw with their hand 
holding the pencil. By guiding the drawing in this 
way, both artists will gain an insight into how 
others select, edit, and negotiate the huge amount 
of visual information on offer. Issues of personal 
space are challenged and by relinquishing control, 
new insights are gained, Suggesting new ways of 
working. 
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INTERVIEW WITH FIRST HAND REPORTAGE ARTISTS COLLECTIVE 





Figure 3.16 
Hannah Simpson, “View from the Lighting Box.” 


Q: What drove you to become a reportage 
group and what advantages are there to 
collaborative working? 

A: Individually we all had a passion for reportage 
illustration whilst studying at Kingston University. 

In our final year we were given a brief from The Old 
Vic Theatre in response to their annual 24 Hour 
Plays Celebrity Gala. Hannah Simpson suggested 
that we work together on it as reportage artists, 
and the collective was born. 

There are huge advantages to working as a 
group. You are able to document large events 
from multiple angles. When working with The Old 
Vic this was extremely advantageous because 
we could cover not only what was happening on 
stage, but also in the rehearsal rooms, outside the 
venue, in the bar, in the sound technicians area, 
and in the crowd all at the same time. Multiple 
viewpoints give you a much deeper record of the 
event. We are also able to make a huge amount of 
work, so the number of quality pictures at the end 
of the day is higher. 

Although First Hand contains a core team of 
illustrators, membership to the group is fluid. This 
enables other illustrators to come and join us 
for each event, which is something we consider 
extremely important. It makes sure that we have 
a fresh mixture of viewpoints and opinions of the 
unfolding situation. It’s exciting when you can see 
the same story told with different opinions. 


First Hand are a group of illustrators and 
designers who champion reportage draw- 
ing, using their draftsmanship to visually 
record events with a journalistic approach. 
By working together they are able to docu- 
ment stories and capture ever-changing 
situations as they unfold and share them live 
via social media. The permanent members of 
First Hand are Tim King, Phoebe Halstead, 
Ed Rivers, Hannah Simpson, and Sophia 
O’Connor. The following information is the 
result of a collaborative discussion by the 
team. 


Q: How does the collaborative group function 
in terms of developing projects? 

A: First Hand is actually a mixture of illustrators, 
designers, and filmmakers working in different 
fields. We each take different roles in the group. 
Some of us focus on the logistics of planning the 
event and work out timings and locations. Some 
of us draw. Some of us work on the graphics 
and presentation of work. We also have people 
who run the social channels, collecting work from 
artists as it is made and getting It online as soon 
as possible. 


Q: In terms of visual journalism, do you think it 
is a viable mode of reporting? 

A: There are many different ways to capture 
information— photography, video, and drawing 
are all amazing mediums to communicate a story. 
Each method is a real, viable mode of reporting, 
however each offers its own advantages and 
therefore should not be compared as doing the 
same job. When a drawing is made it is informed 
by all of the human senses. A situation has to be 
experienced, understood, and processed before 
it can be relayed through the hand in a way that 
makes sense to another person. We can quickly 
read emotion, atmosphere, and urgency from a 
line that has been created by hand, rather than 

a machine. Drawing is a time-based activity, and 
the illustrator can edit information so that only the 


parts of the picture that tell the story need to be 
included. If we understand that drawing is not 
trying to do the same job as a camera, we under- 
stand that drawn visual journalism is an important 
method of conveying human stories. 


Q: Does reportage drawing need to be accu- 
rate or figurative to be believed? Can work of a 
more expressive aesthetic be trusted? 

A: Accuracy and likeness can be important. 
However, it is far more important to honestly 
communicate the story that is happening around 
you from a human perspective. If something is 
happening so fast that figurative detail is irrele- 
vant, then that should not be the focus. Good 
visual journalism should contain expression and 
opinion because this is the strength of capturing 
information in this way. For “accuracy” in terms 

of pixel-perfect visual detail, then you should be 
using a photograph. For accuracy in terms of what 
it’s like to be a living person involved in a situa- 
tion, then work containing expressive aesthetic is 
needed for it to be trusted. 
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Q: Can on-the-spot drawing really effectively 
show and expose underlying issues or does 
work not made on location more effectively 
do this? 

A: We have mixed opinions on this one! On-the- 
spot drawing is exciting and raw. It contains a 

lot of unique information that effectively commu- 
nicates what It’s like to be in the space at that 
moment in time. A good piece of reportage illus- 
tration should put you in the shoes of the person 
who made it and enable you to understand how 
they felt. By working on the spot you have to be 
confident, instinctive, and decisive with your mark 
making—the way they are drawn can expose a lot 
of information. If you are in a busy crowd with no 
Space to move or in the freezing cold your mark 
making will show this. Through on-the-spot draw- 
ing you can experience the direct atmosphere of 
a situation. We have always worked on the spot. 
However, we understand the merit in work that is 
made later on. By working later on you are able to 
reflect on the situation over time, which gives the 
Opportunity to produce a response with a more 
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Figure 3.17 

Tim King, Tina Hobley rehearsing The Womb in Capital Tower, Waterloo ahead of The Old Vic’s 24 Hour 
Plays Celebrity Gala. Tim, part of the reportage collective First Hand, did this drawing on-site on paper 
using ink and pencil at 380 x 254 mm. 
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Figure 3.18 
Matt Booker, “Old Vic Rehearsal.” 


considered message. Really they are two different 
types of reportage illustration. One is drawing in 
the present— capturing a moment of time that 

will never happen again. The other is drawing the 
past, and reflecting on your thoughts. 


Q: What do you look for in a location, or choice 
of location/activity? 

A: We don’t have a checklist of things that we look 
for in a location. Instead we go to every situation 
with an open mind and let the location talk to 

us. Rather than finding somewhere that already 
interests us, we immerse ourselves in a location 
and discover what's interesting about it. If you look 
hard enough every location contains interest and 

a story. 


Q: How do you approach a drawing project in 
terms of negotiating a site or location and how 
do you work in that space? 

A: When negotiating a project, we make sure to 
talk to the people involved with the location and 





| p 





explain the benefits that having drawings made 
will bring to them. Often the projects will raise 
awareness of what they do and bring focus and 
appreciation to activities that would otherwise go 
overlooked. Many subjects say “there’s not much 
to see here really” when actually there is a wealth 
of interest to capture and communicate. Drawing 
can make the everyday interesting. It's not invasive 
or threatening in the way that a camera lens can 
often be. We work together by making sure we are 
capturing different angles from a variety of drawing 
styles. We also display our work live, So as soon 
as it’s made the world can see tt. 


Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day, for 
example, time of arrival, time spent in the 
location, contact with any of the main human 
subjects. 

A: Talking with people is a really valuable part 

of the investigative process. Conversations with 
subjects will inform your understanding and 
opinions of the situation. They also enable your 
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subjects to feel comfortable and open up. Often 
these conversations will expose entirely new 
information that would have been otherwise 
undiscoverable. People like to be listened to and 
drawing is a type of listening. 


Q: Have you any advice for someone hoping to 
work as a reportage artist? 

A: Communication is rapidly getting more and 
more visual. We carry devices that enable us to 
receive the latest information instantly. Imagery is 
by far the quickest way to digest a situation and 
our lives are saturated with visual communication 
in the form of photographs and short video clips. 
Now is the perfect time to slice through this noise 
with an alternative method of communication 
that offers something more. First Hand is always 
welcoming people to join, so get in touch with us! 





Figure 3.19 
Steph Unger, “Lily Cole Rehearsal.” 





Figure 3.20 
Sophia O’Connor, “Charing Cross Road Festival, Roald Dahl Story Time.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH OLIVIER KUGLER 


Olivier Kugler is a reportage illustrator originally from Germany. He studied in New York on the 
MFA Illustration as Visual Essay program under Marshall Arisman. He currently lives and works 
in London and has been commissioned extensively for his reportage work, winning the pres- 
tigious V&A Illustration Award in 2011 for his visual essay “Tea in Iran” following a truck driver 
in Iran. 

Olivier has produced a complex multi-layered, nonlinear visual essay including portraits 
and witness testimony. Olivier draws from his own high-definition photography and interviews 
the people involved. His large pencil drawings are scanned into the computer. Color is added 
digitally to create these incredibly complex journalistic reportage narratives. 

I spoke to Olivier Kugler during a brief pause on a commission he was working on for 
Médecins Sans Frontieres documenting the current refugee crisis in Europe. 
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Figure 3.21 

Olivier Kugler, “Tahrir Square, Cairo.” This drawing was published in The Guardian as a double page spread in G1, 2012. 
Q: Could you talk about how you developed narrative, | just wanted to get the drawing right. 
your particular way of working with reportage Whilst | was drawing | would overhear what 
and storytelling? people were saying and started writing the 
A: As a child | was always interested in comic dialogue into the drawings. | then showed these 
books but felt disappointed because | believed | drawings with annotations to my teachers and 
couldn't draw well enough. | felt | wasn’t really a friends and they thought they were very good. 
storyteller so decided to learn to draw really well. So | continued working in this way and after a 
| started drawing purely on location and forgot while the people | was drawing started telling me 


comic books and never really thought about the longer narratives about their life. | found | was 
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Figure 3.22 
Olivier Kugler, “Ahmed, Domiz Refugee Camp.” Illustration commissioned by Doctors Without Borders/Médecins Sans 


Frontières and published in Harper's magazine, USA, in 2014. 
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Figure 3.23 


Olivier Kugler, "Habib, Domiz Refugee Camp." Commissioned by Doctors Without Borders/Medecins Sans Frontičres 
and published in Harper's magazine, USA, in 2014. 


having problems fitting all of the text into the 
drawings so decided it would be good to tell the 
stories in a similar way to a comic book. | then 
started making drawings which were much more 
complicated using several different images or 
even running the narrative over several pages 
and found | was no longer happy with just one 


drawing to tell a story. 


Q: Is there room for creative nonfiction or 
“faction” in your work (i.e., using a real story with 
some fictional content to make the story flow)? 
A: My work is heavily influenced by my own 

photo reference and drawings, I'm not interested 
in creating work or a scene which | have not 
witnessed. If | could get a good reference and it 
was a good story | would be interested in that. 

The Photographer by Didier Lefevre, with drawings 
by Emmanuel Guibert, is one of the best reportage 
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Individual approaches 


books, but what | am most interested in is talking 
to and meeting people. 


Q: Do you remain faithful to the sequence of 
events you experience or do you use Creative 
license and reorder events? 

A: | stick quite faithfully to the sequence as it 
happens. | haven't done that much in narra- 

tive storytelling, only two larger projects. | am 
currently working on a book project about Syrian 
refugees | met over the last years. | want to 
portray the people | have encountered and docu- 
ment their circumstances. | want to learn more 
about telling stories over several pages, exper- 
imenting with contrasting larger, very detailed 
drawings, with smaller, rougher sketches. | am 
also thinking about adding additional visual mate- 
rial like for example mobile phone photos | was 
shown by the migrants. 


Figure 3.24 
Olivier Kugler, 
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Figure 3.25 
Olivier Kugler, "Inside Luigi's Flat." A series of line drawings published in Reportagen Magazin (Switzerland, 2014). 


Q: With your complex single-panel images, a journalist on location, in a similar way as they 
how do you decide which part is the most would normally send a photojournalist. 
important part of the narrative? He immediately asked if | would be interested 
A: | don't make these decisions consciously, | just in joining a journalist working on a story about a 
start to draw and draw the things which inspire mafioso who became a supergrass. Many of his 
me the most. | generally have a portrait in the former associates had been imprisoned because 
middle, but | don't have a rule. of his evidence. The mafioso was living with his 
wife and two kids in an apartment guarded by the 
Q: You've recently made some on-the- police close to the city of Naples. | spent a week 
spot drawings as part of a magazine article with the journalist and the family working on a 
concerning a person in a witness protection series of drawings on location depicting the flat 
program in Italy. Would you tell us about this? and its residents. 
A: It was an assignment for the Swiss Reportagen Most of the drawings are drawn live on the 
Magazin. Its editor called me and asked if I'd spot. There were just a couple of photos which | 
be interested in working for the magazine. | worked from. | really enjoyed working directly on 


suggested I'd be very interested in working with location again and | had plenty of time to draw. 
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Q: Are these commissions physically and in front of the windows. He thought that the 
mentally demanding? hitmen might come and kick in the door... so | 
A: | wouldn't say they are physically demanding. thought it was important to draw the door. But | 
But a week before we arrived at the flat the mafi- did feel a bit nervous when | was sitting in front of 
oso found a bullet as a warning in his mailbox, so the door with my sketch pad. 


they knew where he was. The same police squad 
used to protect another informer, but this informer Q: Do you get insured for injury? 
had been killed. So this was a bit of a scary situa- A: | have travel insurance. 
tion to draw in. 
Q: Is this the kind of project you’d like to do 
Q: Do you get nervous on an assignment like again? 
that? A: Sure. 
A: There was one drawing | made of the flat’s 
door. The mafioso hardly ever left the flat or stood 
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Figure 3.26 
Olivier Kugler for Reportagen Magazin. 
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Figure 3.27 
Olivier Kugler, “Inside Luigi’s Flat.” A series of line drawings published by Reportagen Magazin, Switzerland, 2014. 
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Olivier Kugler, “The Mafioso’s door." 
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Making a Start 


On-the-spot sketching has become increasingly popular in recent years as a 
way for artists not only to record their environment, but also to interrogate 
and investigate issues, locations, and subjects in a journalistic way, for use 
in exhibitions, or publication in magazines, newspapers, or social media. 
The drawing of everyday scenes and situations in an objective way has 
a different focus from the activity of documentary drawing and reportage 
with which this book is predominantly concerned. As Jenny Soep suggests, 
“Try and draw every day. No matter what you draw, it will keep up the 
hand-eye coordination useful for spontaneous documentation.” 

Reportage and documentary drawing by its very nature relies predom- 
inantly on direct observational drawing. The more you practice drawing 
on the spot, the more your analytical and technical skills will improve and 
result in an increased confidence and awareness of a personal methodology 
and visual language. 
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Figure 4.1 

A selection of 
sketchbooks 
from Chloé 
Regan’'s 
studio. Chloé 
Regan works 
in a variety 
of handmade 
and bought 
sketchbooks. 
Some of the 
examples 
shown are 
collections 

of drawings 
compiled into 
small books 
she has self- 
published. 
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Figure 4.2 
Melanie Reim, 
“Hong Kong 
Goldfish 
Market.” 
Melanie Reim 
lives in New 
York City and 
is chairperson 
of the MFA 

in Illustration 
at the School 
of Graduate 
Studies at the 
Fashion Institute 
of Technology. 
Melanie travels 
globally, 
recording her 
environment 
through 
expressive 
reportage 
drawing. 
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Working out logistics 


Reportage projects vary immensely. Anna 
Cattermole, for example, spent months at the 
same location. Other projects may only involve 
the artist for a few hours or minutes to capture a 


specific event, often spontaneous and unplanned. 


Organizing a larger project which entails several 
trips or may include weeks in the field requires 
that issues of logistics and planning, such as 
budgets, will need to be sorted out. 
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Figure 4.3 
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Budgets 


Breaking down the expected costs to include 
items such as transport, food, accommodation, 
and materials will help you to plan how much you 
will need to budget for a project or assignment. 
A realistic overview of the costs should avoid 
issues you may have later—such as running 
out of money on location—and will put you in a 
stronger position when presenting an idea to a 
potential client. It's pointless to give an ill- 
informed idea of the budget just to gain the 
commission, especially if it leaves you out of 
pocket, unless there are other inducements. 


Melanie Reim, “St. Paul’s Cathedral.” Melanie Reim has made drawings in Europe, China, South Africa, Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic, amongst others. Her immediate, gestural, on-the-spot observational drawings “create great memories that resonate 


for longer and better than just gazing out the window.” 
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Figure 4.4 
Chloé Regan, 
“Sao Jorge, 
Portugal.” Chloé 
alternates 
between pencil 
drawing to 
more gestural 
direct drawing 
with ink pens 
and crayons to 
capture a sense 
of place. 
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Figure 4.5 

Joe Munro, image from trip to Cuba as a recipient of the Reportager drawing award. Joe spent three weeks traveling through 
Cuba, documenting the people and places at a time of immense change as the country emerges from a trade embargo which had 
lasted fifty years. Joe wanted to document the changing Cuban lifestyle industry and culture through a series of documentary 
visual essays. 


Allowing for lead-in time 


Being able to manage several projects at a time, 
although logistically difficult, will be beneficial 
in the long term as the lead-in times for pro- 
jects can be long while awaiting permissions 
and final approvals. Planning and sometimes a 
period of familiarization and careful handling 
can enable a much deeper engagement with 
a subject, location, or activity. As most docu- 
mentary filmmakers or photographers know, a 
period of embedding oneself with a location and 
its main protagonists is necessary before push- 
ing a camera—or pencil—into someone's face. 
This will generally reap rewards in the long run. 
You may find that there are problems 
gaining access to some public locations. This 
is partly due to an increased awareness of the 


Average Daily Expense {PerPerson) 
Currency - British Pound 


Average Daily Cost 


(per person) £ 28.93 
Accommodation £15.88 
Food £ 4.68 
Water £ 0.80 
Local Transportation £ 4.03 
Entertainment £17.15 
Communication £ 0.97 
Tips abd Handouts £0.74 
Intercity Transportation £8.17 
Souvenirs £ 4.03 
Alcohol £5.26 
Figure 4.6 


Kanu — 


commercial value of a location or concerns 
over security. Lead-in times for projects, 
therefore, have increased and much liaising 
with relevant organizations and associated 
risk assessments, plus health and safety 
paperwork, may have to be completed. This 
has often become part of the skill set of the 
reportage artist. 

Thinking editorially and coming up with 
your own ideas is definitely something which 
can be an advantage when it comes to getting 
commissioned or published. Negotiating a 
new project or location is an important skill for 
the reportage artist and an organized or struc- 
tured approach is often called for. Knowing 
your subject through research and careful 
planning can be more important than raw 
talent and enthusiasm alone. 


Sample Costs 


Below are expenses from actua! travellers 


Short Taxi Ride £11.61 _ 


Pizza £0.57 
Bathroom Fee £ 0.03 
Mojito £2.58 


Joe Munro, costs for a three-week drawing trip to Cuba submitted for the Reportager Award 2015 Travel Bursary. 
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Figure 4.7 
Dan Zalkus, "Rockefeller Center Tents." Dan Zalkus is an artist reporter who studied in New York at the School of Visual Arts. 
The culture and energy of the city helped foster his passion for direct observation. 


The first day 


The first day on-site at a more formal, organ- 
ized location can be challenging in terms of 
logistics, planning, and timing. If you are not 
familiar with the location, space, or the people 
involved, it's important to be properly organ- 
ized with all the eguipment you may need— 
as well as some you may not. Even if you 
don't intend to use photo references, a camera 
or smartphone and sound recording eguipment 
can be useful as an aide memoire for aural, 
color, atmosphere, and textual information. 

A smartphone can be used to research, 
record, and broadcast drawings, make inter- 
views, record video or still images, and send 
artwork to social media sites. This is self-pub- 
lishing on the spot. The artist can maintain 
a low profile while being close to the action, 
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something which would have been impossible 
ten years ago. 

Once you are away from a location your 
recall may not be as good as you thought and 
certain drawings which seemed great at the 
time can suddenly appear quite basic and 
lacking enough information for further work. 
You also might not be allowed back for a second 
visit, as “goodwill” can easily be withdrawn 
if the powers that be decide you are a safety 
hazard or are focusing on issues and subjects 
they may not want exposed. 

Being on location may initially feel 
awkward and possibly for the first couple of 
hours your drawings are likely to feel contrived. 
After a while you will become fairly invisible 
and your drawings will become more natural- 
istic and looser. Once integrated and accepted, 
try to integrate yourself more into the workings 
of the location by talking to the people involved. 
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Figure 4.8 
Gary Embury, “Drawing the Das Rad Klub Urban Hour.” The urban hour is an unsanctioned hour-long Bristol city center bike race 


organized by Das Rad Klub, comprising riders cycling as far and as fast as they can. I arrived early at the Full Court Press coffee 
shop in Bristol in order to draw the event. All of a sudden riders were appearing outside the shop, immediately comparing Strava 
data. For an hour or so the riders spilled out onto the street, lounging on the pavement, drinking coffee, eating cake, and creating 
quite a visual stir. En masse, their tattoos, decals, shirts, and shorts combined to look very much like a Dadaist, animated 


décollage. 








Figure 4.9 
Rachel Gannon, 
“Luton 
Airport.” A 
reportage 
drawing made 
as part ofa 
month-long 
practice-led 
drawing 
residency at 
Luton Airport. 
The drawing 
project 
documented 
travelers and 
staff passing 
through a 
“self-contained 
non-place” 
every day. 


Figure 4.10 
Dan Zalkus, 
“Rooftop.” 

Dan Zalkus’s 
rooftop 
drawing 
captures the 
complexity and 
dynamics of the 
ever-changing 
skyline of New 
York City, a 
constant source 
of inspiration 
to reportage 
artists. 
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You may even secure an interview which 
could become a pivotal point of your visual 
essay. A simple observational project can 
become a much bigger journalistic visual 
essay by uncovering a much more interesting 
angle. 


Working with people 

When working with a large group of people, be 
prepared to spend time in acclimatizing your- 
self to the situation. You may be producing very 
little, but it can be time well spent. Sometimes 
suspicion can surround a newcomer into an 


Figure 4.11 
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established group, especially where people are 
unused to being drawn or observed. There may 
be personal, cultural, social, or ethical issues 
from the subjects’ point of view. It is always a 
good idea to talk to people, explain your project, 
and don't be afraid to show them what you are 
working on. 

There are times when it may even be 
advantageous to give or donate a drawing to 
your subject. If possible scan or record the 
images before you lose them for good. A signed 
digital print can be a good way to pave the way 
to greater access. 
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Phoebe Halstead, “O&A at Association of Illustrators Talk.” Phoebe Halstead with the collective First Hand documents through 
drawing a O&A as part of a discussion at the Association of Illustrators, Somerset House. 
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Figure 4.12 = 
Anna Cattermole, = ee — emi ŘŘ——— {| 
“Spring Tides.” — 
Newlyn is one 

of the biggest 
fishing ports 

in the UK. This 
drawing is 

part of a series 
documenting the 
fishing industry 
there. It took one 
tide to complete. 
The fishing boat 
shown was 
hauled up onto 
the slipway for 
repairs and just 
as the drawing 
was finished 
there was a loud 
crash and the 
fishing boat was 
relaunched into 
the water. 
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When drawing people, you may find a particu- 
lar character will often return and take up a similar 
characteristic pose. While you may end up with 
a series of vignettes of backs of heads, ears, or 
half-finished faces, you are actually getting to 
know your subject intimately. The more you draw, 
the more you will memorize the posture, walk, or 
mannerisms of a particular individual. 


4.13 
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Including the context 


Don't forget the context. Draw around the subject 
rather than concentrating everything on the 
figure. By drawing the surroundings and location, 
you will find it easier to locate the figure in the 
space. In this way the figure will become part of 
the environment, rather than a bolt-on element 
which appears separate. 

Embrace the fact that there is movement. 
Your drawings should record action and be 
much more dynamic for this reason. Drawing 
on location is a time-based medium and 
your drawings will reflect this. With digital 
media and software such as the ubiquitous 
Photoshop, it’s always possible to reconstruct 
a scene from multiple unfinished drawings. 
Think of the work as a record of a period of 
time, where there are some areas of focus and 
other areas unfinished. You aren't trying to 
compete with the camera; instead, the work 
should be a series of moments in time more 
akin to film than a static image. 





Figure 4.13 

Alex Nicholson, “Crossrail.” Alex documented the huge 
Crossrail project through drawings made at various 
sites in London. He has also traveled throughout the UK 
to report on the Scottish referendum and documented 
the 2015 general election campaign, with emphasis on 
the Green Party. Alex sees his role as an artist bearing 
witness to events in our time. 


Figure 4.14 

Jill Gibbon, “DSEi 2011 Book 8 Detail.” This image 

was observed and drawn at an arms fair in London 

in September 2015 by Jill Gibbon. Jill is an artist and 
activist, using drawing as an interdisciplinary method 
to research war and the arms trade. She has drawn in 
military bases, arms company annual general meetings, 
and political conferences, and is currently working on a 
project drawing undercover at arms fairs. 


Figure 4.15 

David Sparshot, “Weligama, Sri Lanka.” Drawn in Sri 
Lanka on paper at 260 x 205 mm using a 2B pencil. 
David documents the places, people, and journeys he 
undertakes whilst backpacking through Southeast Asia. 
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Advice from the field 


At the start of a location reportage project 
begin by loosening up, making quick “throw- 
away’ drawings which get you acquainted 
with the place. (But don't throw these away.) 
Try a few warm-ups such as continual line or 
contour drawings, drawing with the oppo- 
site hand, blind drawing (not looking at the 
paper), drawing with charcoal taped to a long 
stick or bamboo, with the drawing at a dis- 
tance or on the floor, anything to get a loose, 
more relaxed manner. 


Figure 4.16 

Steve Wilkin, “Same Shade 

of Brown.” Steve has 
documented his daily train 
commute through drawing 
over the last decade. This 
image has textual annotations 
added at the time as an aide 
memoire and is the title of the 
piece. 


When drawing, try to get an overall sense 
of the location. It may be difficult to deal with 
architecture and figures as there can be an 
assumption they require different drawing styles. 
I have seen artists who draw architecture confi- 
dently, but struggle with figures. As an exercise, 
try drawing figures as you would buildings 
and then try drawing architecture as charac- 
ters, personifying the buildings. For instance, 
what kind of a person would the Empire State 
Building be? Or similarly, Big Ben in London? 
Often architectural drawings can be lifeless, so 
applying a similar approach and aesthetic to 
your figures and architectural elements can help 
to challenge your way of working. 
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Once you have started, move between pages 
and don't get too bogged down with one draw- 
ing. If figures are moving around too much, move 
with them as a roving reporter. ‘Iry to get a sense 
of space and relative size and perspective. Don't 
worry about being too accurate initially. The 
benefit of this kind of drawing is that you will 
become familiar with the location and characters 
and how they move around and use the space. If 
you have the patience to revisit a location, your 
drawings will gain expression and directness. You 
will feel a growing confidence in your drawing, 
revisiting previously unfinished sketches in your 
sketchbook. You may make dozens of drawings, 
some of which you assume are unsuccessful, but 
then complete a complex drawing in a very short 
amount of time. 

Try looking for an interesting angle; it may be 
from a higher vantage point such as a fire escape 
or rooftop or from a raised section overlooking a 
crowd. A view from inside looking out through a 
window can sometimes provide a good position 
where you might not be noticed, or you can use 
the foreground as a cropping device to create 
depth, especially if there are elements such as 
typography through a window. 

Don't feel you always have to be completely 
truthful with the relative position of things. 
Employ artistic license, and decide on what you 
want to emphasize. Think of the work in the same 
way as a piece of collage or photomontage. It’s 
about editing, selection, and area of focus. Try 
new media, or if you are working with dry media, 
change to wet. Change scale, work on huge rolls 
of paper on the floor, photograph your work in 
situ, tweet, blog, or Instagram them and occa- 
sionally push your work to destruction. 


Figure 4.18 

Bo Soremsky, “Gaia.” Bo Soremsky works in a loose 
gestural style, often incorporating graphic or comic 
journalistic strategies to tell a narrative which may 
include online animation and interactive elements 
in order to add “clickthrough” content and text and 
framing devices. 
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Figure 4.17 

David Sparshot, “Haputale, Sri Lanka.” A complex, detailed 
drawing including a foreground architectural cropping device. 
This window surround increases the sense of depth. This 
kind of composition can help to frame a scene and draw the 
viewer’s eye into a picture. The use of tone from dark to light 
to dark also aids the movement of the eye into the landscape. 
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CASE STUDY 


Gary Embury: The Bristol bike project 


The drawings were scanned 
back in the studio at 300 dpi and 
composited using Photoshop 

in several layers. The color was 
referenced from photographs 
taken on the day and used purely 
as an aide memoire. All the draw- 
ings were done on the spot and 
not altered in any way. The color 
was applied onto an inkjet print- 
out with a No. 6 sable watercolor 
brush using Winsor and Newton 
artist’s quality watercolor pans, 
painted onto watercolor paper 

at 30 percent transparency, then 
re-scanned into Photoshop and 
used as a base layer. The pencil 
drawings were composited over 





Figure 4.19 


the top. The image was flattened 
and saved as a jpeg. 

The Bristol bike project works 
with a cross-section of underpriv- 
ileged and marginalized groups 
in Bristol, including those within 
the mental health sector, the 
homeless, recovering substance 
abusers, and youth groups. 

The location and activity of the 
bike project lends itself perfectly 
to reportage drawing, due to 
its diverse environment and 
the background narrative of its 
characters. Some individuals had 
harrowing stories of having been 
persecuted in their homeland and 
making the hazardous journey 


to the UK across many of the 
most inhospitable regimes and 
countries. It was only after several 
weeks that some of the people 
involved became comfortable 
enough to freely discuss their 
experiences, including a former 
drug user who recounted the 
story of how he had arrived at the 
bike project and his subsequent 
recovery. 

Drawing for 4—5 hours at 
a stretch can be physically 
demanding. It often means 
standing up, holding a large 
sketchbook, and sometimes 
ending up with very little or just a 
series of half-finished drawings. 


Gary Embury, Bristol bike project drawing. One of many drawings produced during six hours of sketching at a bike workshop 
in Bristol using a Worther Shorty graphite propelling pencil in an A4 spiral-bound and A3 perfect-bound Seawhite black 


hardback sketchbook. 
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Figure 4.20 

Gary Embury, “Mechanic/Asylum 
Seeker,” drawn on site at the bike 
project. 
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INTERVIEW WITH LUCINDA ROGERS 


Lucinda Rogers studied illustration at St. Martins and Edinburgh College of Art. She has 
worked as an illustrator for The Guardian, The Times, The Telegraph, The New Yorker, and 
many other international editorial, publishing, and corporate clients. Lucinda works almost 
entirely from life on location and has exhibited her own work extensively. She has returned 
to New York many times for inspiration and since the early '90s has made a large number of 
drawings there, which are to be published in a limited edition book. 


Figure 4.21 
Lucinda Rogers, 
“Eisenbergs 
Opposite the 
Flatiron Building.” 
One of over fifty 
drawings of 

New York made 
between 1997 and 
1999. 


Q: How did you become a reportage artist and 
who inspired you? 

A: On the illustration course at St. Martin’s | 
would draw from life as the basis for all the 
projects. At that time illustration work was 
decorative and painterly which wasn’t my 
style. In spite of being told that reportage 
drawing was dead and buried | carried on 
working in that way. | didn’t apply to the Royal 
College, feeling it would be tedious to stare 
out over Hyde Park for two years, and went to 
Edinburgh for a postgraduate diploma. There 
was no illustration tutor that year so we were 
left to initiate our own projects, which was a 
good experience. | drew Edinburgh a lot and 
visited New York for the first time so the year 
was about drawing different cities. 

My first reportage commission was to draw 
at the Edinburgh Festival for Scotland on 
Sunday and a few years later, obliged to use 
photographs to illustrate a travel page in the 
Independent on Sunday Magazine, | asked the 





art director if | could do some reportage. She 
gave me the series Britain’s New Wave Chefs, 
nine portraits of chefs drawn from life in restau- 
rants around the UK. For a long time | was 
influenced by Toulouse Lautrec, Ronald Searle, 
and Saul Steinberg and by the photographs of 
Robert Frank and William Eggleston. 


Q: What is it about New York that draws you 
back? 

A: | can't say, it’s a kind of chemistry: a visual 
cocktail and a special atmosphere. I’ve been back 
over twenty times and in total have spent over 
three years of my life there. 


Q: Can you briefly describe your work and 
approach? 

A: It starts with seeing something as a picture, 
something | want to make a drawing of. It’s about 
being compelled to draw that subject, then finding 
the viewpoint to best express it and the practical 
means to carry it out. 


Q: What do you look for in a location or 
activity? 
A: Cities have the same elements — buildings, 
roads, lamp posts, cars, people, architecture — 
and what appeals to me is the different ways 
they combine to give a place its character. | like 
drawing workplaces of all kinds with their special 
paraphernalia and places that might be normally 
out of sight, such as people at work in skilled 
manual jobs, meaning that the drawing can reveal 
something not widely known about. 

| might see an interesting focal point: a figure, 
a building, a machine. I’m curious about how 
composition can bring out what is important. 
Conversely, | like making drawings where there 
isn’t an obvious focal point. 


Q: Do you work differently for a commission 
rather than an authorial self-initiated project? 
A: A commission requires the drawing to serve 

a particular purpose with the subject chosen 

by someone else, whereas it feels very different 
working on my own projects with no “end user.” 
Sometimes, though, commissioned work can be 
as interesting as something | might have chosen 
myself. When drawing a different restaurant every 
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week for a newspaper column | enjoyed the 
exercise of going to an unknown place and seeing 
what | could come up with in a few hours. 


Q: How do you start a drawing in terms of the 
first mark, considering all the information you 
have to deal with in front of you? 

A: | start by sketching the composition so that 
the focus of the scene together with everything in 
a wide area is roughly mapped out on the page, 
then start working in line, again starting with 

the focus, followed by the more detailed areas. 

| prefer to do this in one sitting of between four 
to eight hours to give the interpretation a sort of 
consistency. 


Q: What other important paraphernalia do you 
take with you on an assignment/location? 

A: A stool that can be placed exactly where | 
want. Though | have sat in all kinds of places | 
usually like to sit near a wall or somewhere with 
some kind of protection, not exposed on all sides. 


Q: What are your preferred materials? 
A: Pen, brush and ink, watercolor, gouache, cray- 
ons, sometimes charcoal. 


a |S 


Figure 4.22 
Lucinda Rogers, “Grassy Railway in Shoreditch.” A portrait of Shoreditch before the railway was 
reinstated as the Overground. 
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Figure 4.23 
Lucinda Rogers, 


| my "U y Pa 





“Smithfield General Market.” Commissioned by SAVE Britain's Heritage while the General Market was 


threatened with demolition. The buildings will now become the new Museum of London. 


Q: Could you talk about the New York draw- 
ings where you were working on colored 
paper? 

A: | think it was seeing some drawings on cardboard 
by Toulouse Lautrec that was the starting point 

for using a colored paper. This tonal background 
seemed to suit New York's gritty character and some 
of the brightest elements could then be picked out. 


Q: When you are working on a project where 
the human form is important, such as the 
London workplaces project, how do you nego- 
tiate this? 

A: Circumstances are always different. When | 
was drawing Eugene at North Eastern Motors (a 
taxi garage), he was constantly moving around 
to work but took pity on me standing there for so 
long and offered to stand still. So an active scene 
turned into a more formal portrait. People often 
agree to stay still for a while, which can make a 
big difference. 


Q: Do you draw for practice away from your 
professional work to challenge your visual 
language, such as life drawing or other 
exercises? 

A: | do life drawing and pencil portraits of friends. | 
love occasionally using a pencil in contrast to ink, 
it's the opposite of asking students to stop using 
a pencil in order to be bolder—the pencil can be 
indistinct. 


Q: How would you suggest someone goes 
about developing an individual way of 
working? 

A: Do lots of drawing of different subjects, try 
different materials and different sizes, mixtures 
of large views and small detail, use trial and 
error to find the way to best convey your chosen 
subject, but spend time on each drawing and 
see it through. 
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Figure 4.24 

Lucinda Rogers, “The Clark Building, 
Lispenard Street.” One of fifty drawings of 
New York from the period between 1997 
and 1999. 





Figure 4.25 
Lucinda Rogers, “The Pressers at Santwynn Garment Manufacturers.” Part of a series depicting businesses in the Peacock 
Industrial Estate, Tottenham, UK to highlight the fact that they are under threat from Haringey Council’s expansion plans. 
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INTERVIEW WITH JENNY SOEP 


Sweden-based Jenny Soep is an artist whose practice revolves around drawing live and 
experimental music and art(s) events. Her work bridges the gap between audience, performer, 
and artist. Soep has recorded live debates, music, dance, theater, poetry, and cultural events, 
with her drawings becoming an integral part of the performance. She has made work for the 
Polar Music Prize (the Nobel Prize for music) drawing Bjork, Patti Smith, Yo-Yo Ma, and Paul 
Simon. She draws on paper and/or iPad, embracing new developments in technology, and 
working with time-lapse animation and interactive scenography. 


Figure 4.26 

Jenny Soep, “Yo- 
Yo Ma 25 Aug 
2012.” Polar Music 
Prize Concert, 
Stockholm Concert 
Hall. Drawn with 
Sketchbook Pro 
iPad app. 


Q: How would you describe your practice? 

A: Predominantly, | am a drawing-based artist who 
has specialized in using water-based materials or 
iPad to draw the live performances of the original, 
alternative, and experimental music and art(s) 
scene. I'm particularly interested in creating further 
connections between people and creativity. As a 
further investigation of this | work as a performer, 
co-creating live projected illustrations/drawings 
and sounds with improvised dance and/or music, 
developed from my work as part of the trio Three 
Lines (www.threelines.co.uk). 


Q: Describe your working methodology. 

A: | organize to draw performances with the 
musicians/artists themselves or the promoter 
in advance of the event. | draw throughout the 
live performance, capturing the essence of 





atmosphere, character, color, rhythm, time limits, 
and the spoken or sung word, from the point of 
view of an audience member. 

My aim is that for whatever | am drawing, the 
drawing itself is affected by the live experience 
and the time constraints. For example, a drawing 
created within the length of one song looks differ- 
ent to a drawing created during an entire concert. 


Q: What type of materials do you use? 

A: When drawing using traditional materials, | 
use Windsor & Newton watercolors, Chinese 
Calligraphy/painting ink (also known as Sumi ink) 
and Derwent water-soluble sketching pencils on 
300 gsm Saunders Waterford hot-pressed paper. 
When documenting digitally, | use my iPad (was 
a third-generation 16 GB with Wi-Fi/cellular, but 

| now have an iPad Pro 12.9 inch (Wi-Fi/Cellular 


with 256 GB) and apps Sketchbook Pro, Inspire 
Pro, ASKetch, ZenBrush 2, and Tagtool. When 
performing with projected drawing as part of 
improvised performances, | can use the same 
“materials” with added noisemaking materials like 
charcoal/paintorushes and/or my Macbook Pro 
using Photoshop and a Wacom Bamboo tablet. 


Q: What else do you take with you on an 
assignment? 

A: The above-mentioned materials and book 
lights if I'm using watercolors. | always take both 
watercolors and iPad in case my iPad crashes/ 
acts weird (which it has done, but only two or three 
times.) Always earplugs at a concert. I’m normally 
really near the speakers if not right next to them. 
A mobile device with internet, so | can upload the 
drawings immediately after drawing them. Gel 
hand warmers if outside at a festival. You never 
know when it can get cold. Here in Sweden it can 
be really cold during winter, so | wrap up well for 
cycling to an indoor concert but underneath have 
layers as it will be very hot inside, especially in the 
oress-pit or front of stage. 
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Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day. 
A: It’s normally a drawing/assignment “night.” | take 
a camera case for my traditional materials and a 
reinforced canvas/tote bag for my paper and iPad. 
| turn up in time to get to the stage without shoving 
through the audience. | like to make friends with 
whoever is standing or sitting beside me so they 
know what I'm doing, especially if I’m drawing 
on an iPad because some people get offended/ 
irritated by it if they don’t know I'm official—that’s 
only ever happened at seated concerts though. 

| draw the musicians/band. | finish the drawing 
at the end of the concert by accentuating any 
lines and/or writing the name of the artist(s) on the 
picture, signing and dating it. Then | upload it to 
Instagram/Twitter/Facebook and afterwards show 
it to the musicians. 


Q: What do you look for in a band or 
performance? 

A: When | first draw a band, | want to be as unfa- 
miliar with them as possible, other than | know 
they'll be good, creative, and interesting. | don’t 
want to know any of their songs by heart. This is 


Figure 4.27 
Jenny 

Soep, “King 
Ayisoba with 
Ras Asua, 
Hemliga 
Tradgarden.” 
Arranged by 
“Mother,” 
May 23, 2013. 
Drawn with 
Sketchbook 
Pro iPad app. 


RAS ASUA 
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Jenny Soep, “Seymour Stein Polar Talks Interview with Claes Olson.” Rigoletto Cinema, Stockholm, August 26, 2013. 


Drawn with Inspire Pro iPad app. 


to then capture what a drawing looks like affected 
by my first experience of their music and live 
performance. There's only once I’ve done some 
ore-drawings of a band and it took the magic of 
the mystery away. 

So how do | guess that the bands are going 
to play music that | like? Artful posters and/or 
merchandise are a good start. | can also listen 
briefly to their songs on Spotify, Bandcamp, or 
YouTube, or by following promoters/reviewers | 
respect. The music needs to be original, alter- 
native, or experimental and likewise the other art 
forms | draw. | don’t do tribute bands. 


Q: Do you work differently for a commission 
rather than an authorial self-initiated project? 
A: It depends. | draw at weddings sometimes. 
There can be a lot more emotion and tension 
involved, but equally it’s more involving and a 
beautiful ritual if it’s done for the right reasons. 
I've also been commissioned to draw music, 
art, gender, and environmental related talks and 


conferences. Since 2010 I've been drawing the 
Polar Talks for the prestigious Polar Music Prize. 
That's been a fantastic “gig,” as it were. | get 

to draw incredible speakers while noting down 
beside the images something beautiful and 
inspiring they've said. These images are interest- 
ing for those interested in the same subjects—the 
drawings themselves are not as artistic/appealing 
visually as my live music/performance drawings, 
but hopefully the added words create a more 
intriguing/informative illustration. Drawing talks and 
Instagramming/tweeting them throughout the day 
also demands more immediate accuracy in text 
written down. 


Q: Any other info which may be useful? 

A: Draw every day. No matter what you draw, 

it will keep up the hand-eye coordination useful 
for spontaneous documentation. Don’t have too 
many online social platforms, but use one thing 
consistently, like Instagram that can also post 
on Twitter and Facebook for you. It’s a great tool 


for visual creatives to engage with audiences 
and keep current. Post other related stuff too, 
like the latest drawing technology you’ve been 
inspired by or are trying out, or the music you've 
been listening to while sketching. Also problems! 
Your audience feels more of a connection with 
you and your work when they know you're not 

a robot. There is a reason we draw instead of 
taking photos, and | believe it’s for the human 
connection. 


Q: Where do you see your work going in the 
future? 

A: More collaboration and performances. As well 
as the trio Three Lines, I’ve performed with a 
variety of musicians/sound artists and I’ve started 
working in an improvising sound/drawing duo with 
a Swedish electronic musician/composer called 
Alexandra Nilsson. | also really enjoy my “drawing 
music” workshops that I’ve shared with all sorts 
of ages, abilities, and cultures from pensioners to 
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selective mutes and teenage refugees. 

Refining my business model—l’ve never had a 
guide book for what | do, so it would be nice to 
define something to share with others interested 

iN pursuing this line of artwork. Drawing more 
women and people of different color. There are too 
many white men in my drawings. 


Q: What projects would you like to work on in 
the future? 

A: Tour with a band/musician, creating a growing 
gallery of drawings and animated visuals during 
their show. | want to work with an app developer 
so that a drawing | create live during a concert 
can be sent as an actual souvenir postcard to 
everyone in the audience. Do more live drawing/ 
improvised scenic visuals as performance. | want 
to continue exploring new drawing medias, anima- 
tion, and comics. Finally, | wish never to stop 
using my drawing to connect with people and 
different art forms. 





Figure 4.29 


Jenny Soep, “Drawing Music Photographers Group Interview: BTBW (Born to Be 


Wide) 03 Feb 2011.” iPad drawing with Brushes iPad App. 








Chapter 5 


Creating a Sense of 
Place 


Drawing is only part of the narrative when it comes to reportage. A series 
of observational sketches on location is one thing, but what are they really 
saying? And what is the function? Drawings that actually tell us some- 
thing about the place and the people who inhabit that space are another 
thing entirely. Creating a sense of place is explored in this chapter through 
examples from a number of reportage artists working in very different 
environments. 
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CASE STUDY 


Veronica Lawlor: Restoration of the Charles W. Morgan 


Veronica Lawlor, a U.S.-based 
reportage artist, has documented 
the restoration of the Charles W. 
Morgan, a whaling ship, at the 
Henry B. DuPont Preservation 
Shipyard at Mystic Seaport in the 
U.S. Over several years Veronica 
and the artists of Dalvero Academy 
made the three-hour trek from 
New York City to Mystic Seaport 
regularly, drawing, painting, and 
illustrating the restoration of 

the ship. In the spring of 2012 
they exhibited their work, titled 
Restoring a Past, Charting a 
Future: An Artistic Discovery of 
America’s Whaling Legacy by 
Dalvero Academy (www.dalvero 
mystic.com) and a follow-up exhi- 
bition in fall 2015, titled “Journey of 
Transformation: An Exploration of 
Our Evolving Relationship with the 
Whale.” 


Figure 5.1 
Veronica Lawlor, “Sailing to Boston.” 


Whaling, to our twenty-first 
century eyes, is a cruel and brutal 
business. But in the nineteenth 
century, whaling was a fact of 
life. Whale oil and the income 
generated by the whaling industry 
fueled the American industrial 
revolution, and whaling ships 
provided a means of survival for 
many American immigrants and 
freed African American slaves. It’s 
legacy that can’t be ignored. 

Now our task is to undo the 
damage that years of whaling 
created in the whale popula- 
tion and the ocean whales help 
support. By restoring the Morgan, 
and by sailing her in summer 
2014 on a historic 38th voyage 
through the waters of New 
England, Mystic Seaport hopes to 
raise awareness of the work we 
have before us. 








Figure 5.2 
Veronica Lawlor, “Launch!” 
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CHECKLIST FOR CREATING A SENSE OF PLACE 





Whatever scenario you find yourself in, 
commissioned, self-initiated, or authorial, have 
a look at the checklist below. 


As far as possible try to make sure you 
visit a location to investigate it before 

the event and preferably draw and take 
photos in order to get a sense of place, 
secondary references for color, or other 
detailed information. 

Google Earth, Google Maps, and other 
GPS navigational apps are an amazing 
resource for reconnoitering a location. 
Other primary research and source 
material such as sound recording or 
annotations can help if you need to make 
an image from your sketches afterwards in 
the studio. 


Figure 5.3 
Veronica Lawlor, “Working on Deck.” 


Research your subject. For example, if you 
are visually reporting on a political march 
or rally, make sure you know the issues. 
You may need to negotiate several good 
vantage points in order to get a sense of 
the whole scene. 

Be prepared to stay for the duration of the 
ele 

Don’t be passive and just draw what's in 
front of you. Try to be proactive, such as 
by interviewing the main protagonists. 

Be prepared to change your plans if 
necessary. Be flexible in terms of timing, 
materials, and methodology. 

You will be drawing figures in motion, so 
try to get a sense of the action rather than 
trying to get a fixed image. 
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Figure 5.4 

Tim King, “World Cup Final 2014.” Each day in 2014 Tim King 
observed, experienced, and recorded everyday situations in 
life, from the mundane to the magnificent. The drawings vary 
in scale, time taken to complete, and materials used, from 

a one-minute scribble on a receipt showing the bus journey 
home from work, to a busy bar scene drawn onto a bottle, 

to London landscapes taking over an hour. The way each 
drawing is drawn—what they are drawn with, what they 

are drawn on, what moments of conversation are recorded— 
tells its own unique story; all part of Tim’s visual narrative 
exploration of daily life as seen through the eyes of a young 
Londoner. 
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Figure 5.5 

Tim King, “Bristol to London.” The way each of Tim's 
drawings is drawn, what they are drawn on, what they are 
drawn with, what moments of conversation are recorded, 
tells its own unique story — all part of Tim’s visual narrative 
exploration of daily life as a young Londoner. 


Guidelines for drawing 
on location 


In thinking about what to draw, look for human- 
scale stories: a mother with her children, an 
elderly person on their own. Watch for manner- 
isms that reveal parts of a narrative. What objects 
do they have with them, what are they reading, 
how are they sitting or drinking their coffee? If 
people are your main subject, find a place where 
your activities will not draw their attention. Com- 
mon spaces such as a park, café, or public house 
are perfect. Look for objects and people that have 
interesting characteristics and be prepared to edit 
out distracting details. 

As you prepare to sketch in the surround- 
ings, the following guidance might be helpful to 
consider: 


e What order do I draw things in? You may 
wish to start with something that does not 
move or change frequently, such as a build- 
ing. Then progress to areas of more complex 
movement, for example, a building site with a 
background framework, workers, and a range 
of machines to draw. Draw key elements as 
soon as possible so you can revisit them and 
revise how you view them. 

e Get to know your subject in detail. Find 
buildings with a history or social significance. 
You will undoubtedly find an angle for your 
story while researching. Ask yourself: How 
can it be improved by talking to the people 
within the location? Look for local knowledge 
and personal stories that might provide valu- 
able insights for your work. 

e What is the context for your illustrations? If 
your illustrations are required to work with an 
existing story, make sure you have read and 
Carry a copy with you. Keep referring back 
to the text as part of the reportage process. 
Periodically ask yourself: Why am I doing 
this? Why do people need to know this story? 
Why is it important? 

e It may help you to draw faint vertical and 
horizontal lines on your paper to divide the 
surface up into thirds. This will aid the place- 
ment of things and therefore help you build 
credible compositions. 





= 


Audrey’s project is a series of reportage draw- 
ings of the New York City protests surrounding 
the deaths of Eric Garner of Staten Island, New 
York and Mike Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, who 
were killed by the police. The protests took place 
in December 2014, and her drawings are from 
two specific protests. The drawings are mostly in 
charcoal pencil, color pencil, and pastel. Audrey 
made them on location during the protests, trying 
to cover the protesters as well as the police. 

In the examples from Dan Zalkus, the figures 
are much more prominent and a narrative is 
created through the positioning of the figures 
within the setting. A conversation is taking place 
and the composition leads the viewer into the 
story. Dan has edited on location, creating areas 
of focus to lead the reader's eye into the compo- 
sition from foreground to background. He has 
deliberately edited certain details out in order 
to create a composition which is complex, but 
allows the eye to rest in certain areas, almost like 
chapters in a book. The use of dynamic diagonals 
initially focuses on the two women talking in the 
foreground on the right and then leads the eye 
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Figure 5.6 

Audrey Hawkins, 
“Police Watching 
the Millions 
March.” Union 
Square, New York 
City, December 13, 
2014. Police watch 
protesters march 
by Union Square. 
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Figure 5.7 
Audrey Hawkins, “Police in Riot Gear.” Holland Tunnel 


entrance, New York City, December 4, 2015. Police in riot gear 
in front of the entrance to the Holland Tunnel. 
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Figure 5.8 

Dan Zalkus, “Katz’s Delicatessen.” Dan's 
attention to detail and spontaneous 
gestural drawing makes architectural and 
typographic elements as interesting as his 
human participants (“city as character”). 









Figure 5.9 

Dan Zalkus, “T. J. 
Byrnes Bar and 
Restaurant, NYC.” 
Interior, on-the- 
spot observation of 
characters captured 
fleetingly in this bar 
room drawing. 


to the left and further into the composition. His 
ability to draw believable characters on location, 
embedded into their environment, makes him a 
highly sought-after illustrator. 

It's one thing to be able to draw a location, 
building, or landscape, but what makes a good 
reportage project are the narratives and stories told 
through human interaction. A journalistic visual 
essay is more about the narratives taking place 
often beneath the surface. What separates an 
observational sketch from an insightful journalistic 
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image or visual essay is the ability to get under the 
surface of a location or activity by not only drawing 
what's in front of you, but also by interacting with 
the main protagonists. 

Being able to communicate with subjects, 
spectators, and participants while drawing and, 
at times, not drawing and simply observing, is a 
skill worth developing. Drawing from memory with 
added annotations in order to capture some of the 
amazing narratives from participants, families, and 
friends can be very rewarding. It is important to 
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Figure 5.11 
Alex 

HATI OFF Nicholson, 
"Don't Bomb 
Syria.” 





Figure 5.12 
Joe Munro, “Leftovers.” 


Figure 5.10 

Gary Embury, “Wheelchair Rugby.” Wheelchair rugby 
participants drawn live at the Invictus Games in London. 
Participants wait to compete. Drawn using a Worther Shorty 
propelling pencil in a small, square, hardback Seawhite 
perfect-bound sketchbook. 


hone your ability to really observe and memorize Joe Munro spent months drawing at vari- 

rather than to merely look at what’s on the surface. ous locations on projects engaged with the issue 
Alex Nicholson is a reportage artist reporting of combating food waste. "From Farm to Fork” 

on many political protests and gatherings up and recognizes the importance of challenging our 

down the United Kingdom. Alex interviews the perceptions and knowledge of existing systems of 

main characters, often using a form of shorthand food production, distribution, and waste. The cata- 

annotation in order to quickly take notes which lyst for this work stems from the recent substantial 

are rewritten later. He has the rare ability to draw rise in both food waste and hunger as global issues. 

characters while talking to them, often unearthing This project extensively highlights the ramifications 

off-the-record key facts concerning the issues they of the way in which we, as a nation, are dealing 


are involved in. with food waste. 
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CASE STUDY 


Luisa Crosbie: Dressing room at Her Majesty's Theatre, London 


Luisa Crosbie is an illustrator and 
maker currently living and working 
in London. Her work tends to be 
inspired by the psychological and 
behavioral functions of humans 
and animals. Her delicate on-the- 
spot reportage ink drawings are 
a beautifully crafted, time-based 
records of events. 

Luisa Crosbie spent two 
evenings at Her Majesty's Theatre 
London in the dressing room of 
performer Lara Martins. Lara, 
who plays Carlotta in Phantom 
of the Opera, willingly accepted 
Luisa’s request to spend time 
with her behind the scenes of the 


Figure 5.13 


show, documenting her experi- 
ence off-stage during a night’s 
performance. Luisa uses black 
ink and a nib pen, which for 
some artists could be seen as too 
unforgiving in the quality of the 
mark, however in the right hands 
this can be effective for conveying 
a high degree of information. 
Luisa says, “Throughout the 
show, | would eagerly await 
Lara’s return to the dressing 
room, whereupon she'd step out 
of costume, out of character and 
return to the mundane interac- 
tions of real life—ordering flowers 
online for her mother the night 


a es 


Luisa Crosbie, “Post Performance.” The final 
image from a sequence of drawings produced 
within the intimate setting of a dressing room 
during a performance of The Phantom of the 


Opera. 


before Portuguese Mother's Day, 
celebrating a co-performer’s 
birthday with a rarely-heard, 
well-executed version of Happy 
Birthday, eating half a red velvet 
cupcake (So as not to be too 
full for dinner), Skyping her 
parents (in her mother tongue, 
Portuguese) — before being 
re-dressed and returning to the 
stage once again. 

It was my desire to use report- 
age drawing to bring to light the 
personal and humble aspects of a 
performer's life off-stage, juxtaposed 
with that of their more-publicized 
on-stage persona.” 
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Figure 5.15 

Melanie Reim, “Café Cluny, Paris.” 

Melanie Reim, a U.S.-based artist, travels 
the world drawing on her journeys. Her 
spontaneous, fluid location drawings include 
written annotations and have an ability to 
communicate architecture, movement, and 
atmosphere. 





Figure 5.14 

Matthias Beckmann, film shooting for the crime series 
“Tatort.” rob Broadcasting Company Berlin Brandenburg, 
2012. The film shoot for the famous German crime series took 
place in the dissecting room of a former hospital. The picture 
is part of a drawing reportage about the daily work in the 
rbb, Broadcasting Company Berlin Brandenburg. Matthias 
Beckmann’s series of drawings, often scrutinizing a subject, 
has a graphic clarity and objective quality giving an insight 
into, for example, a television studio filming a crime scene and 
artists’ studios in Berlin, amongst other subjects. 
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Figure 5.16 

Melanie Reim, “Paris a.m.” In this example, Melanie has chosen a high vantage point and selected an area of focus 
to draw the viewer in. The ability to know what to put in and what to leave out of the vast amount of information 
confronting the reportage artist is something you will develop with practice. 
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Figure 5.18 

Steve Wilkin, sketchbook. Steve Wilkin has been 
drawing his fellow commuters on his daily journey 
between Hebden Bridge and Preston over the last 
ten years. It has become a fundamental part of his 
drawing practice. He has so far collected over twenty 
sketchbooks of drawings. 


Figure 5.17 

Gary Embury, reportage 
project for Western Eye 
newspaper, Conflict Zone 
Bursary Award. For this 
project a more considered 
journalistic approach was 
needed due to the personal 
content of the witness 
testimony. Both journalist 
and artist interviewed 
Ahmed for a magazine 
article about his experiences 
growing up in Gaza. The 
transcript included an 
account of his harrowing 
experiences during the war, 
and his time in the UK as a 
recipient of a University of 
the West of England Conflict 
Zone Bursary Award. The 
finished article contained 
an extensive interview, 
photography, and drawing. 
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CASE STUDY 


Anne Howeson: Drawing and memory 


Anne Howeson is an artist and 
tutor at the Royal College of Art 

in London. She worked for many 
years with publishing and editorial 
clients from Europe, Canada, 

and the U.S. Currently she works 
on self-initiated drawing projects 
such as the regeneration of King's 
Cross, which she discusses 
below. She received the Jerwood 
Drawing Prize in 2000 and 

has exhibited in The Guardian 
newspaper. 


Memory, even if you repress it, 
will come back at you and it will 
shape your life. 
- W.G. Sebald 


The central theme of my 
work is place, and the people 


who inhabit it. These elements 
are expressed through memory 
and time. Drawing is my primary 
working method — its urgent, 
shorthand nature is a direct 
conduit to the imagination and a 
doorway to the unconscious. 

Place and the memory of 
places are integral and they 
influence my thinking as a 
teacher, but locations can be 
interpreted in many other ways 
than the literal and can be used 
as containers and metaphors 
for stories, concepts, and 
imagination. 

Two of my recent draw- 
ing projects have concerned 
regeneration in the largest 
area of urban redevelopment 


in Europe — King's Cross/St. 
Pancras, London. The first, 
Remember Me (Guardian 
Media, 2009), commemorated 
the disappearing buildings and 
imagined a fictitious architectural 
future in the neighborhood. The 
second, Present in the Past 
(Collyer Bristow, 2015), took 
copies of early engravings from 
London prints and drawings 
archives and changed their 
scale, context, and content (by 
erasing and redrawing) to evoke 
a sense of time passing and 
memories interweaving into a 
kind of palimpsest. 

Building sites have an excite- 
ment and an instability that’s 
ambiguous and compelling to 





Figure 5.19 


Anne Howeson, “Culross Buildings (Disappeared)." Anne Howeson’s atmospheric drawings of the area around King’s 


Cross in London. 
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Figure 5.20 


Anne Howeson, “Tile Kilns.” An example of Anne Howeson’s use of original source material with drawing. 


draw (see Frank Auerbach’s 
1952-1962 London Building Sites 
sketches). When | started work 
on the drawings for Remember 
Me, King’s Cross was both a ruin 
and anew neighborhood in the 
orocess of reconstruction. Few 
of the old buildings had yet been 
dismantled and the area was at 
the beginning of a transition that 
would continue for the next ten 
years (and is still in progress) with 
a growing and shifting population. 
In making the work | was moti- 
vated by a feeling of nostalgia for 
a place which had not yet disap- 
peared but whose days were 
numbered. | wanted to depict 

an atmosphere that felt frozen 

in time, scruffy, and sometimes 
dangerous. 


It was this “in between” state 
that intrigued me. | soent many 
evenings wandering the streets 
behind the station, with sketch- 
book and camera, watching the 
pulling down and raising up of 
buildings in the waiting railway 
lands. These drawings were not 
a representational document, 
more an attempt to hold on to 
a memory and invent a fictional 
future for the places | knew so 
well. Most of the content was 
architectural—there were almost 
no people in the streets. | had 
intended to include figures in 
minor semi-abstract roles, but 
came to see the buildings them- 
selves as the personalities. Like 
the Eiffel Tower (described as 
the “Shepherdess of Paris” by 


Apollinaire in his poem “Zone’”), 
the warehouses, site offices, 
tenement blocks, and towers 

of King’s Cross were the lead 
Characters and the lamp posts, 
CCTV cameras, and bollards the 
supporting cast. 

I'd just read W.G. Sebald’s 
book Austerlitz, and was moved 
by his reference to memory — “the 
vortex of past time.” One passage 
in particular, set in Liverpool 
Street station during regenera- 
tion, described a station porter 
in a “snow white turban” (not a 
white rabbit) who emerged from 
a “low doorway in the builders’ 
fence reaching up to the second 
story of the interior façade of the 
station ... and now disappeared 
through it again with an odd jerk.” 
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Figure 5.21 


Anne Howeson, “Celebrations of the Dead.” 


As though entering an under- 
world, Austerlitz follows the man 
through the doorway, into the 
disused Ladies Waiting Room on 
the other side, where the “man 
in the turban was nowhere to be 
seen.” Later, the space seems 
to merge with other places 
from its past, reminiscent of a 
Piranesi print: “vaults and brick- 
work arches bearing on them 
many-storied structures, with 
flights of stone steps, wooden 
stairways and ladders, all lead- 
ing the eye on and on.” 

The second project, Present in 
the Past, developed from a meet- 
ing with Francis Marshall, curator 
at the Museum of London, who 
invited me to work with the 
museum's prints and drawings 
archive. Choosing a few of the 
early engravings, | made large 


digital prints and worked on top 
of them, erasing and redrawing, 
to evoke a sense of passing time. 
The “unbuilt” places of the future 
and the disappearing buildings 
from the past were imagined 

and revisited. Part document, 
part fiction, the drawings slowly 
developed, becoming a kind of 
“conversation” with the earlier 
artist, new stories woven into 

the old ones, playing with time, 
memory, and place, where the 
ghosts of past communities could 
encounter people on the streets 
of today. 

The original prints were full 
of people strolling with their 
dogs in parks and church yards, 
men digging graves, workmen 
building railways, a man gather- 
ing firewood—and my drawings 
became populated with people 


too. This was a pleasure. | 
started to research contempo- 
rary figures through reportage 
drawing. In King’s Cross and the 
Smalloox Hospital, for example, 
where a row of people pass 
across the front of the station 
(Suggesting a continuous stream 
of time), sketches were made of 
people in the underground and 
around the station walking with 
babies in prams and dogs on 
leads or running to catch trains, 
dragging suitcases behind them. 
| didn’t have a political 
agenda. At first | felt sad about 
the disappearing and familiar 
places, concerned that the 
environment might become too 
corporate. However, change 
is inevitable and intriguing (the 
archive prints show successive 
disruptions and building works 


through previous centuries), and 
it’s exciting to watch new public 
spaces emerge in a changing 
environment with an eclectic mix 
of uses. 

Both King’s Cross projects 
are about memory and draw- 
ing. | believe that drawing has 
a powerful predictive quality, 
and can be an instinctive way of 
planning and thinking in a visual, 
non-intellectual way: 


Drawing always knows better 
than | what | want to Say. 
— Josef Herman 





Figure 5.22 


As a tutor at the Royal 
College of Art, keen to promote 
drawing, and believing that ordi- 
nary situations can be enhanced 
and made extraordinary by 
the ability to remember and 
re-evoke, | wrote an exercise for 
first-year students, giving them 
an A6 sketchbook, and asking 
them to make a quick “memory 
drawing” each day 


of an incident/obser- 
vation from their everyday 
life. A document/evoca- 
tion/diary note—of 


Anne Howeson, “St. Pancras in the Fields 1752.” 
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something seen and 
experienced, concerning 
events, objects, or people. 


While this idea may seem 
deceptively simple, the use 
of imagination and memory in 
reportage drawing (in addition to 
observation) is both radical and 
highly demanding. Ambitious 
and complex new projects have 
been generated from these start- 
ing points, sustained throughout 
second-year study and into 
future practices. 
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INTERVIEW WITH BO SOREMSKY 


Bo Soremsky is an illustrator and graphic designer based in Berlin. He studied reportage at 
Potsdam University and has exhibited widely across Germany. 


Figure 5.23 

Bo Soremsky, 
“Der Kachelmann- 
Prozess.” Bo 

uses traditional 
media within an 
interactive digital 
online narrative for 
this reportage of 
a real court trial. 
Users can access 
extra content 
through links 
embedded on- 
screen within the 
drawing. 


Q: How did you become a reportage artist? 
Who were you inspired by? 
A: Like many other illustrators | went to university 
to study graphic design. | always loved to draw, so 
| focused on illustration courses. | quickly learned 
that | was not really interested in classic illustration 
topics like children’s books or fantasy pictures/ 
concept art, etc. | wanted to tell stories about the 
real world, about things that are actually happening. 
So | spent a lot of time drawing in the streets, in 
cafes and pubs. One day | stumbled across a book 
by the American artist Steve Mumford. He went to 
Iraq as an embedded journalist to paint pictures of 
the war. This was the first time | became aware of 
the fact that reportage illustration is an actual genre. 
| was stunned and | started to collect every publica- 
tion of reportage drawing | could get. | was amazed 
that there were illustrators and comic artists work- 
ing like journalists and | decided that this was the 
kind of job | wanted to do. 

After finishing my studies | started to work as 
a freelancer. Unfortunately reportage illustration 
is a very small genre in Germany, so much of my 
professional work isn’t connected to journalism. 
But surprisingly | often get the opportunity to 
work on nonfictional topics and sometimes even 
reportages. 





Q: Describe your work and approach, including 
specifically your use of digital and interactive 
media. 
A: When you want to tell nonfictional stories, you 
have to be aware of the fact that drawings or 
paintings are not suitable for every kind of story. In 
many cases a photo is much more effective than 
an illustration. From my point of view the most 
interesting and appropriate topics for reportage 
illustration are those which can hardly be depicted 
in photography or video. This can be witness 
reports, memories from the past, or predictions 
to the future. Or it can be a very personal story, 
which refers to the experiences of the reporter. 

So, for me the most important question in 
every project is “What is the best and most 
appropriate way to tell the story?” This can be 
classic reportage drawing, comic, animation, or 
even cross-media storytelling. Recently | made a 
piece with a journalist from the French-German 
TV station ARTE. It is a 30-minute TV reportage 
which combines video footage with 2D animation. 
This piece is accompanied by an additional web 
reportage which includes illustrations, photogra- 
ohy, video clips, and sound. 

| think digital publication platforms are very 
interesting. They offer the possibility to tell stories 
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in a nonlinear way. This opens a whole new world 
of storytelling, which fits perfectly with illustration, 
animation, and multimedia. 

My court reportage “Der Kachelmann-Prozess,” 
for example, is a web-based interactive documen- 
tary. The user gets information about the different 
aspects of the trial in a nonlinear way. This offers 
a much more unprejudiced and objective view on 
the topic than classic linear storytelling. 


Q: What do you look for in a location or choice 
of location/activity? 

A: Often | don’t have an exact idea of how the final 
reportage will look. | start with a raw idea or plan, 
but often my initial concept changes during my 
work. | always try to cover different aspects of the 
story. That means that | do as much research as 
possible, talk to many people, and visit different 
sites. On location, | sometimes find details or meet 
interesting people by accident who offer unex- 
pected aspects and new insights on the topic. So 
| basically try to cover as much as possible during 
my fieldwork. At the end, | analyze all the gathered 
information and narrow it down until | am able to 
tell an authentic, consistent, and compelling story. 
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Q: How do you approach a drawing project in 
terms of negotiating a site or location and how 
do you work in that space? 

A: On location | first try to get an impression of 
the situation and atmosphere. Often | just walk 
around and discover the site. After a while | start 
to make sketches. Normally | start with basic 
overviews that cover the whole scenery. Later 
on, | focus on details, which is a very important 
part of the process. Details are—from my point 
of view—one of the most important parts of an 
authentic reportage drawing. 

Of course, interviews are very important to 
get background information about the topic. 
That doesn’t just include important characters, 
witnesses, and experts. If possible | also try 
to talk to “normal” local people to get a better 
understanding of the situation. Unfortunately, the 
drawings and interviews consume a lot of time, 
so | try to make a lot of photos as well to be sure 
| didn’t miss something important. | guess my 
camera is one of my most important tools on 
location. 


Figure 5.24 

Bo Soremsky, 
“Madagaskar: 
Das Tal der 
Saphire.” This 
image is one 

of Soremsky’s 
drawn sequences 
from the Sapphire 
Valley in 
Madagascar for 

a TV report on 
sapphires. The 
project included 
illustrations for 
an extensive 
accompanying 
online project. 
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Figure 5.25 
Bo Soremsky, “Der Kachelmann-Prozess.” This drawn, online court report covered the legal proceedings against the 
popular Swiss weathercaster Jorg Kachelmann and included interactivity and nonlinear modes of presentation. 


Q: What kind of materials do you use? Does it 
depend on location? On- and off-site? 

A: On location | draw on paper. So | always carry a 
sketchbook with me, accompanied by a bunch of 
fine-liners (waterproof and water-soluble), a pencil, 
brushes, and watercolors. As | stated before, I’m 
mostly sketching on location—the final artwork 

is normally done later in my studio. Sometimes | 
scan my sketches to overwork them, sometimes 

| just use them as a reference for new pictures. 

In many cases | use Photoshop or other software 
with a Cintiq monitor/tablet. Or | use watercolors 
on heavy paper or illustration board. Often the final 
artwork is a combination of traditional and digital 
media. 


Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day, i.e., 
time of arrival, time spent in the location, 
contact with any of the main subjects. 

A: This really depends on the topic, location, and 
planning. During my reportage in Madagascar | 
had two weeks packed with many different sites 
and interviews. | got up in the early morning, went 





to several locations, and returned to our hotel after 
10-12 hours of work. 

In other projects—like “Der Kachelmann- 
Prozess” —most of my time on location | spent 
waiting for something interesting to happen. In 
that specific case, a major part of my work was 
reading and researching facts about the trial. The 
only recurrent thing in every project is the constant 
thinking and talking about the topic and how to tell 
the story. Every evening after work | recapitulate 
what has happened so far and | try to figure out 
how to move on. 

| can give you an example of a typical day 
of my reportage in Madagascar: We (the ARTE 
journalist, a camerawoman, and |) are leaving our 
hotel in the early morning to visit a location. There 
the camerawoman is shooting pictures while | am 
sketching and taking photos. Typically a knot of 
locals surrounds us, which is fun but at the same 
time it makes it hard to work. Alongside to our 
sketching and shooting we are talking to the locals 
to get more information about the place and the 
situation. 


These conversations are not easy, because 
none of us speaks the local language. So either 
our driver translates for us, or we have to use 
hands and feet and a little bit of French. After 
we covered everything we need (approximately 
3-4 hours), we leave the site for a short break. 
Next, we go to another location for an interview 
and after that we head for a third site to do more 
sketching and shooting. In the evening, after 
dinner, we drink a beer, talk about the reportage, 
and plan what to do next. 


Q: Do you use other forms of reference away 
from the location, such as photo, video, sound 
recording? 

A: Video and sound can also be important, espe- 
cially when it comes to animation. Of course, they 
are also extremely useful as a storytelling refer- 
ence. Recordings of the location or of interviews 
are great to remember the specific mood and 
atmosphere of the situation. 





Figure 5.26 
Bo Soremsky, "Madagaskar: Das Tal der Saphire.” 
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Q: Have you any advice for anyone hoping to 
work as a reportage artist? 

A: Illustration is not a replacement for photogra- 
phy, so find appropriate fields of application for 
your pictures. The digital space, for example, is 
a huge and unexplored playground which offers 
great possibilities for new and innovative ways 
of storytelling. And it's an emerging market. 

So create new and cool stuff, and you will be 
successful. 





50 PROZENT DER BEVÖLKERUNG GILT ALS DAVERHAFT 
UNTERERNAHRT. DIE GESUNDHEITLICHEN FOLGEN DER 
MANGELERNAHRUNG BEKOMMEN INSBESONDERE ALTE - 
LEYTE VND KLEINKINDER ZV SPÜREN. ZAHNAVSFALL UND 
WACHSTUMSSTORUNGEN SIND DIE FOLGE. 
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Creating a Narrative 


Every picture tells a story—if it don’t—it ain't. 
— Walter Sickert, 1940 


This chapter looks at ways to create narratives through reportage illus- 
tration. It also provides example “briefs,” or suggestions on how to build 
sequence into your work, and gives you a range of professional tips. 

Painter and printmaker Walter Sickert’s quote is good advice for 
reportage illustrators as they engage in the process of nonverbal commu- 
nication. Almost any story can be told through images and its starting 
point is “the idea.” 
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Using the environment interact through light and space enables artists 


to create believable characters to populate their 


to tell a story narratives. 


Arguably, the inevitable increase in digi- 
tally made images has added a new dimension 


Reportage is “things happening” and this will to reportage illustration, growing the range 
most likely involve people. The basics of con- of tools available to professional users. There 
structing a narrative have traditionally been are also huge benefits in being able to refer- 
taught in the life room, where controlled factors ence materials online from all over the world, 
of space, time, lighting, and staged movement making a reportage artist's research much 
allow students to learn, practice, and build con- easier and quicker. The more practiced you 
fidence without any external factors to contend are at drawing, the easier it is to use these 
with. Understanding not only the relative scales many technologies and creative processes 

of anatomy but also how the models move and successfully. 





Figure 6.1 
Liz Anelli, “African Composition.” Liz Anelli creates a story through her use of details in the natural environment. 
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Figure 6.2 

Rachel Gannon, 
“London Luton 
Airport Residency.” 
Rachel Gannon’s 
image of someone 
waiting creates a 
mood. The space 
and the use of 
shape, light, and 
shade bring extra 
narrative interest to 
this drawing. 
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Figure 6.3 
Jenny Soep, “Music Session with Aiden Moffat, Bill Wells, Stevie and Robert Playing.” Jenny Soep’s illustration of a music 
session creates its narrative through the action of the musicians on stage. 
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Developing the story 


CHECKLIST FOR DEVELOPING 


THE STORY 


A good place to go for inspiration is your library 
and bookstore. As well as looking at the report- 
age books and the works of reportage illustrators 
such as Feliks Topolski, David Gentleman, and 
Paul Hogarth, look at the children’s picture book 
section. These provide excellent examples of tell- 
ing a story in the most effective way. Most books 
develop an engaging storyline successfully in 

32 pages, often using less than 200 words. Long 
before they can read, children guess the story by 
the actions in its pictures. 

The illustrator builds the narrative from page 
to page by changes of pace in relative scales and 
angles of the picture elements, by varying tonal 
values, in the positioning of illustrations from 
vignettes to double-page spreads as well as by 
each image’s individual content. Characters are 
introduced and explored through their expressions 
and actions in varieties of compositions—distant 
full figure, head and shoulders, back, side, or aerial 
views. All of these visual codes are equally appli- 
cable to reportage story telling. 


Outlining your story 


How you outline your story will depend on your 
circumstances. When Liz Anelli was commis- 
sioned to document life in ‘Tanzania for the 
Anglican Dioceses of Leicester and Mount 
Kilimanjaro, she made notes from the back of 
a Land Rover while making her drawings on 
the long bumpy drives from one small town to 
another. Jotting down eye-catching sights in o 
a small sketchbook—crowded trucks, ways of 
carrying water, street furniture, and advertising 
slogans, as well as collecting the packaging 
from food bought whenever they stopped—aided 
her in reconstructing a typical street triptych 
back in the studio. 
With little prior knowledge to draw upon, o 
the reportage artist allowed herself to be guided 
by the repetitions of what she saw as to their 
relevance and prominence in the final story. 


Before you start, ask yourself: 


What interests you about this subject? 
Pick a subject that you find interesting. 
Write down what it is that interests you 
and what you want the audience to under- 
stand after they see your illustrations. 
What kind of story is it? Who is it for? Who 
has commissioned or initiated the work? 
Is it dramatic, funny, political, gentle? Is it 
for adults, teens, or children? Choosing 
both your media and your vantage point 
to draw from will have a significant effect 
on how well these aspects are conveyed. 
For example, you might heighten a feeling 
of danger by being level with or below the 
horizon line. 

What immediately catches your attention? It 
might be a sense of scale, repeat patterning, 
or drama. Throughout your assignment keep 
reminding yourself that you are on a mission. 
In the same way that a detective investigates 
a scene, you are looking for clues as to the 
Key points for a story. 

Where is the drama in the image? 

How much control do you have over your 
subject? For example, when drawing a 
building much will depend on the time of 
day that you go to draw it. In the evening 
the sun might be in a place that makes 

the shadows too deep and long. Or, in the 
morning, the sunlight might obstruct the 
details you need to draw. Plan ahead think- 
ing about light and shade. There are phone 
apps that tell you the angles of sun on the 
map of your area throughout the day. 

How long will you need? Is it a “once 

only” story, like recording a singular sports 
event, is it something that unfolds and 
repeats, or will it be a series? How much 
will your drawing be governed by external 
circumstances, for example fitting into a 
school day routine? 

Do some research. Ask yourself how the 
scene can be further enhanced by talking 
with people in the location. Look for local 
knowledge and personal stories that might 
provide valuable insights for your work. 
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Figures 6.4-6.7 
Liz Anelli, “Scenes from Tanzania.” As you start drawing a detailed report on each theme or subject, a narrative starts to emerge. 
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Finding your notebook filled with bicycles 
means they must be the significant form of 
transport and tell a story about the place. She 
then used the linear viewpoint of her backseat 
drawings to inform the final composition. ‘To 
do this she photocopied and cut up sketchbook 
drawings and rearranged them on a landscape 
layout, editing in and out individual draw- 
ings, experimenting with inferred connections 
suggested by their proximities. In some places 
original sketchbook pages were eventually 
collaged into the final artwork. 
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Figure 6.8 

Liz Anelli, idea sketchbook. Many reportage artists make 
storyboards in situ from preliminary notes, such as this one 
from Liz Anelli. They next choose places to draw more detail 
into each frame. A defined plan gives you the security of 
knowing your valuable drawing time is being well spent. It 
can be honed and altered as events unfold, flexible to the 
possibility of unexpected changes. 


Figure 6.9 

Liz Anelli, “Dead Cow in Desert Lake.” From a sketchbook 
with narratives of a journey, the unusual site helps build the 
sense of drama and experience. 


Figure 6.10 

Trevor Dickinson, “Love Shack.” Trevor Dickinson has made a 
career of reportage drawing of Australia’s quirky and unique 
urban features. Every picture tells a story and reveals a great 
deal about the Aussie way of life. 


Where you have more time you can explore 
your environment and use this to your advantage 
to observe your subject. Famously though, to avoid 
intruding on families’ private space, Henry Moore 
made his wartime underground chalk drawings 
from behind pillars where he could not be observed. 

It pays to be selective. Everything in a scene 
is a potential source of information. People are 
contextualized by their environments and the 
street they live in can provide the symbols, 
signs, icons, and patterns that create nonverbal 
communication about their story. 
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x Figure 6.11 
Trevor Dickinson, “Newcastle Taxi.” Trevor Dickinson has 
developed an eye for the unintended humor of the city. 


Figure 6.12 

Trevor Dickinson, “Things You Can’t Do on Bondi Beach.” So 
many elements of visual narratives are all around us; we need 
to start looking more critically at our everyday surroundings. 


Figure 6.13 

Mario Minichiello, “Street Furniture.” Collecting information— 
street furniture, symbols of an urban environment juxtaposed 
with a local figure—can also create a narrative. 


Figure 6.14 

Mario Minichiello, “Food Van.” Drawing symbols of an area 
and its culture help to develop a sense of narrative and 
culture. This food van was drawn quickly to capture the 
essence so that it might be an object to return to. 
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INTERVIEW WITH LOUIS NETTER 





Figure 6.15 
Photo of Louis Netter 


Q: Who inspires you? 

A: | am continually on the lookout for inspiring 
artists. My key artistic influences would have to be 
George Grosz and Otto Dix for the way in which 
both artists found their inspiration in the observed 
world and the way in which both extended those 
observations into powerful social commentary. 
Today, | am particularly interested in the work 

of French graphic novelists Nicholas DeCrecy 

and Blutch. Both are tremendous draftsmen and 
bring a wildly expressive quality to their respective 
challenging narratives. | am also tremendously 
inspired by the work of William Kentridge and the 
ways in which he elevates drawing as a means for 
complex and challenging social commentary in a 
variety of still, moving image and 3D media. 


Q: Describe your work and approach. 

A: My work is primarily focused on the human 
drama of the everyday. It represents the often 
unseen and granular realities of people in 
places who are often struggling to survive or be 
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Louis Netter is an illustrator, teacher, and author. 
Originally from the U.S., he currently lives in the UK. He 
has created a graphic novel called Lizard World with 
Terry Richard Bazes and a book entitled Life’s Too Short 
for Nuance which comprises drawings and etchings 
about America. He says, “My work has been shaped 

by both a love of intuitive drawing and a never-ceasing 
amazement at the folly of modern political and social 
constructs.” 


acknowledged. | can see a pervasive sadness in 
my work and sensitivity to the discarded members 
of society. The work is also concerned with the 
absurdity that exists within human interaction and 
how those interactions become both emblematic 
of the places being depicted and the values within 
society at large. 

| approach locations with an open mind and 
although | may have presuppositions about what 
| might find there, | let myself absorb the textures 
of the place. My interests inform my choices and 
once a subject is identified, | find a perch from 
which | can start the drawing. Whether the subject 
is drawn directly from observation or from a kind 
of retinal memory, it is crucial that the drawings 
are done on location. Occasionally | can do a 
convincing drawing after the fact but the place 
and the circumstances of production greatly 
inform the outcome and determine its Success. 


Q: What do you look for in a location, or choice 
of location/activity? 

A: When | choose a location, | am looking for a 
place that is either a technical challenge (like a 
racetrack) or a unique part of a city that to me 
represents a crucial friction between urbanization, 
gentrification, social housing, and immigration. 

| am essentially looking for places in which the 
human drama is quite unique and symbolic of 
some larger societal ill or conflict. 


Q: How do you approach a drawing project in 
terms of negotiating a site or location and how 
do you work in that space? 

A: | work in a fairly opportunistic way, So my 
choice of locations is very much dependent on 
my access to those places. Recent drawings in 


Poland were done because | was there attend- 
ing a conference. Part of my sustaining interest 
in reportage drawing is about being surprised 
by places and for me, too much preparation or 
expectation could potentially spoil the serendipi- 
tous joy in discovery that occurs in the act. 


Q: What is your first mark or how do you 

begin drawing a subject, which has so much 
information? 

A: This is complex. | suppose | think of the page 
as the total compositional space and try to make 
my first marks with some idea of that figure or 
object working within it. The drawing is a very 
organic thing however, and occasionally the space 
is filled out with furniture that provides context 

and other figures that bring some completion to 
the composition. My reportage drawings have 
become more constructed over the past few years 
with observed figures being repositioned to make 
more compelling drawings and juxtapositions. 

The first marks range from the beginnings of the 
head to a light total sketch of the composition with 
multiple, lapping rounds of layered mark-making 
to complete the drawing. 


Q: What are the ways your work develops a 
story or a sense of narrative? 

A: The narrative is an essential part of my drawing 
although it is crystalized only towards the end of 
the drawing. As mentioned previously, openness 
to the realities on the ground are essential for the 
vitality of the drawing and the resulting narrative 
that emerges. A good reportage drawing for me is 
an evocation of place and a granular moment of a 
human drama. 

The narrative is both singular within the individ- 
ual drawing and as a collective of drawings done 
in a certain location that hum with the narrative 
of the street. The gesture is crucial for the narra- 
tive and speaks to the self-worth of the drawn 
individuals, and the facial expressions are key in 
unlocking the story. There are often only hints at a 
background, but these are often enough to piece 
the story together. Reportage manages to be both 
singular in its depiction of specific people and be 
universal, making the real symbolic. 
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Q: How would you describe your visual 
language? 

A: My visual language is rooted in observation, but 
also in expressive gestural drawing that is informed 
in egual parts by the cartoon tradition and classical 
draftsmanship. My visual language is an evolution 
that is aligned with my cumulative understanding 
of both my own practice and the world in which 
we live. | think language is the most apt way to 
describe drawing as | see its expressive content 
much like that of prose and in my best drawing, | 
even like to think of them as visual prose. For me, 
my visual language is my highest form of expres- 
sion and it has been through my reportage practice 
that its evolution has been uninhibited by the 
contrivances and fashions of style. 


Q: What tips do you have about working with 
art directors or clients? 

A: Keep true to yourself. My least successful 
illustration jobs have been those in which the art 
director’s vision for the work and my own were 
very different. In the sketching phase, it is very 
important to push those ideas that you feel most 
enthusiastic about. My best pieces are those that 





Figure 6.16 
Louis Netter sketching. 
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Figure 6.17 
Louis Netter, “Woman in 
the Street, Paris.” 





| feel | have the most freedom in fulfilling my own 
vision. Also, from my own experience, follow your 
vision and be the author of your own work. This 
personal work that is imprinted with your total 
being and sustains your interest, will equally excite 
your clients. 


Q: What tips do you have about the best ways 
of going about working to a brief? 

A: If you work in an expressive and gestural way it is 
crucial to maintain that vitality in your final work. | try 
to maintain this vitality by performing several rehears- 
als in sketch form. This also allows you to isolate the 
best composition and most expressive solution. After 
learning animation in Vancouver several years ago, | 
was struck by how much the performative qualities 
in animation relate to illustration practice. 


Q: What kind of materials do you use? 

A: | draw with a variety of pencils and graphite 
leads. | like the 6B Koh-I-Noor 1900 pencils. They 
are nice and dark and soft. The softness is not 
ideal for being in the field as they require sharpen- 
ing often. | tend to take several sharpened pencils 
with me so | can easily grab another ready pencil 
in the moment. | also like the Worther Shorty 
pencils and the Koh-l-Noor graphite sticks. They 
have a great range of marks and are capable of 
very expressive work. 
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Q: What other important paraphernalia do you 
take with you on an assignment/location? 

A: | very much like Daler Rowney cartridge paper 

as it has the right tooth for my drawing. | also like 
Rowney’s hot press watercolor paper. Both can take 
an eraser. | also bring several spare sketchbooks 
and usually some color pencils although | rarely use 
them. A coat with several accessible pockets is a 
must as | usually have several pencils ready to go in 
them. | never listen to music on-site. Every aspect of 
a location is important, including the sounds. 


Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day, i.e., 
time of arrival, time spent in the location, 
contact with any of the main human subjects. 
A: | typically get to a location in mid-morning 
and will draw until about 3:00 or 4:00 in the 
afternoon. | find these times to be my most 
productive. | will often walk around a location 

for some time before settling on my subjects. 
Looking is key and scouting good spots to draw 
unnoticed. 


Q: How do you cope with members of the 
public and/or security? Do you try to blend 
and remain invisible or put yourself right in 
the action? 

A: | try and remain as invisible as | can. | am often 
quite surprised how often | am spotted drawing 


and then quickly ignored. It is rare that anyone 
takes an interest in my work although working 
away from the public is ideal. Occasionally if one 
of my subjects notices | am drawing him or her 
they quietly move away and evade my gaze. 

| have several methods however for making 
subjects think that my interest does not lie with 
them. One method is to quickly look somewhere 


else and pretend to feverishly draw and observe. 


This seems to work and after some time | go 
back to them. 


Q: Do you use other forms of reference away 
from the location, such as photo, video, 
sound recording? 

A: | have used sound recordings to put me back 
in the headspace of a location but | don’t use 





Figure 6.18 
Louis Netter, “Man with Cigar.” 
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anything else. As mentioned before, doing the 
drawings on location is crucial. 


Q: Have you any advice for someone hoping 
to work as a reportage artist? 

A: | think working within reportage one must 
have a sense of a larger aesthetic and concep- 
tual focus for their work. This should be evident 
in the work. Drawing, by its very nature, is going 
to be a highly personal filter from which to see 
the world. Choose locations and subjects that 
are meaningful to you and propose subjects to 
publications. It is possible that they will commis- 
sion you alone as eyes and ears on the ground 
or with a journalist. Either way, being proactive in 
gaining these commissions is key. 





Figure 6.19 
Louis Netter, “Poland.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH CHLOE REGAN 





Figure 6.20 
Chloé Regan sketching. 


Q: How did you become a reportage artist and 
how did your art education inform this? 

A: | became aware of reportage illustration as a 
student at the Royal College of Art, where we 
were encouraged to draw continuously in sketch- 
books, to work on-site, and to carefully consider 
location. This started my practice as a reportage 
artist, as | became more and more engaged with 
my surroundings as an artist, and place, people, 
and lives became my key themes of interest and 
research. 


Q: Describe your work and approach. 

A: My work is gestural, linear, and explores 
expressive mark-making. | use a range of lines 
and marks to build up an atmospheric portrait and 
evoke a sense of an experience, place, or person. 
| work quickly and almost exclusively in sketch- 
books where | draw spontaneously and playfully 
experiment with materials. Negative space is a 
feature in my work and blank spaces are equally 
important as drawn spaces in my illustrations. 


Q: How do you approach a drawing project in 
terms of negotiating a site or location and how 
do you work in that space? 

A: If | am looking for a specific site for a drawing 
project | will consider not only the aesthetics of a 
place but, significantly, its atmosphere, as this is 
important for me in evoking a sense of a space 
or a narrative. | work in both public and private 
spaces with ease. My experience working on 
many diverse locations now means | do not feel 
intimidated working in and amongst the public. 


Chloe Regan is based in the UK. She is an artist, 
lecturer, and researcher. She has exhibited widely and 
has drawings on permanent display at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. She is course leader for the 
Foundation Art and Design course at the Bristol School 
of Art and Stroud College. 


Q: What is your first mark or how do you 
begin drawing a subject, which has so much 
information? 

A: | enjoy creating a series of drawings to explore 
a subject; therefore, the fact | am not attempting 
to produce one final perfect drawing, but multi- 
ple artworks, allows me the freedom to not feel 
intimidated and to keep the spontaneity that | am 
passionate about in reportage illustration. My first 
mark is not pondered over for too long. | commit 
and start to draw, often working in and around a 
subject to simultaneously study and represent it as 
| develop the drawing. 


Q: What are the ways your work develops a 
story or a sense of narrative? 

A: Each drawing | make tells a story as | enjoy 
producing suggestive and evocative images that 
encourage a subjective reading and are not at all 
didactic. Similarly, each sketchbook | fill can be 
read as a Story of a particular period of my life, 
as a diary or a record of an event. | also develop 
narratives inspired by drawings in my sketch- 
books, which | use as starting points to create 
narratives from. 


Q: How would you describe your visual 
language? 

A: My visual language is gestural and searching. | 
use a combination of appropriate marks; these can 
be confident and graphic, or hesitant and organic. 
The subtleties of my visual language are paramount 
in helping me to evoke and communicate as a 
reportage illustrator. My visual language is informed 
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Figure 6.21 
Chloé Regan sketching close up. 





Figure 6.22 
Chloé Regan, “Kandy, Sri Lanka.” 


through the economy of materials that | use, for | never carry a rubber because | don’t believe in 
example a 9B pencil, pencil crayons, pro marker, a bad drawing! If | am attempting to get a very 
and Posca pens and graphic fine liners. My use accurate record of something | will create a series 
of composition is a strong element of my visual of drawings and some will be more correct than 
language, as | leave negative spaces on the page others, but | very rarely rub anything out. | also use 
and place drawings in specific parts of the page. my camera phone to photograph and document a 


drawing as it is in process. 
Q: In addition to the items mentioned above, 
what other important items do you take with Q: Describe a drawing/assignment day, i.e., 
you on location? time of arrival, time spent in the location, 
A: | take a pencil case filled with materials, a pencil contact with any of the main human subjects. 
sharpener, and often more than one sketchbook. A: | start drawing in the morning and enjoy 
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spending several hours in a location because the 
longer | soend the more absorbed and focused | 
become, and the less conventional or familiar the 
drawings turn out. It can be surprisingly exhausting 
to draw, especially if you are challenging yourself 
to explore new and unfamiliar approaches. | find it 
helpful to spend a limited number of hours drawing 
and then spend time studying, discussing, and 
reflecting on the work | have produced. 


Q: How do you cope with members of the 
public and/or security? Do you try to blend 
and remain invisible or put yourself right in the 
action? 

A: | cope well drawing among members of the 
public from spending years doing so and having 
experience. | prefer to blend in and remain invisible 


so that | am able to lose myself in making drawings. 


However, it is interesting, if it is unavoidable, to be 
a part of the action where your drawing and use 
of mark-making alter. It can alter because you are 
trying to conceal your drawing and therefore you 
might limit the energy of your marks, or you might 


Figure 6.23 
Chloé Regan, “Café Portugal.” 
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place a drawing in the center of a page to hide it. 
The idea of working on-site and among people 
informs my reportage illustration in interesting and 
unexpected ways. Psycho-geography has become 
a theme of interest in my work for this reason. 


Q: Do you use other forms of reference away 
from the location, such as photo, video, sound 
recording? 

A: Yes, | do use other forms of reference to inform 
my work. For example, if | am creating a draw- 

ing with a specific message or atmosphere, | will 
start sketching on location and then use my own 
photography and iconic photographers’ works to 
draw from. | also use films to helo me draw specific 
characters, places, and atmospheres. | work 
particularly from film directors Federico Fellini, Wim 
Wenders, and Jean-Luc Godard. However, the 
majority of my work is produced exclusively on-site 
and can appear sketch-like and unfinished but is 
autonomous. This is a quality of reportage draw- 
ing and a result of working on location that | am 
passionate about. 
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EXERCISE: CREATING A STORY USING A FIXED VIEWPOINT 


Your assignment is to investigate, through drawing, a public space that typifies an interesting 
aspect of a city. Observing and capturing the activities in this highly concentrated way will 
provide an insight into how that city is used and lived in. This can be a public park, town 
sguare, etc. Public spaces make compelling illustrations because they represent something 
everyone has experienced. 


Figure 6.24 

Mario Minichiello, 
“Fixed Point 
Drawing." This is an 
example of a fixed 
viewpoint reportage 
assignment—by 
drawing in this way 
you are seeking 
possible natural 
stories in a particular 
environment. 
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You are not a camera, but your drawing process 
will look like a time-lapse photograph as you 
capture ongoing activities. Drawing over draw- 
ings, some in tone, others in outline, builds a 
sense of place. 


Start by planning the general composition 
in your sketchbook, digital drawing tablet, 
or on a sheet of paper. Pick your best 
drawing materials, perhaps soft-grade 
pencils or felt-tip pens. 

Use one fixed viewpoint—you may decide 
the elements that will sit on the outer 
edges of the paper to set up the composi- 
tional frame. 

Once you are ready, start drawing what 
you see in “outline”; this will include 
anything that comes into your composi- 
tional frame. 

As the drawing starts to build, decide 
which of the elements can be turned 

into tonal drawings and what will remain 
in line. Judge also on the weight of line 
and darkness of tone to develop a sense 


of perspective and movement in the 
figures and objects. Continue drawing 
and re-drawing, filing up as much of the 
compositional space as you can. 

e Draw for at least two hours and then 
review what you have drawn. You should 
begin to see some themes and key 
features of the place you are reporting. It is 
important to keep drawing and then plan 
how to work further on two or three other 
drawings. 

e When you have completed the sketch- 
ing process, find a place nearby (maybe 
buy yourself a coffee) and review your 
work—this will helo you see what possi- 
ble narratives are emerging from your 
drawings. 

At the end of the day you should have two or 
three completed drawings. This assignment can 
be repeated many times. It has proved a very 
popular and helpful assignment for a range of 
students, often with varying levels of expertise as 
reportage illustrators. 
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Becoming a Visual 
Journalist 


This chapter gives some practical advice about becoming a professional 
visual journalist (a reportage illustrator), such as preparing portfolios, 
finding work, self-promotion, working with briefs, and working with art 
directors and editorial teams. It provides examples of the approach taken 
by individual artists and illustrators, their individual working practices, 
as well as professional tips and advice from art directors and other 
professionals. 

As a reportage artist you have to grab the reader’s attention the first 
time they look at your page. This is important if you want to work for a 
national newspaper or a media group. Newspapers are not designed to 
be read in the same way as books or as images in an art gallery. Unlike a 
book, the reader generally does not read the whole paper cover to cover. 
They are very selective in what they give their attention to. The reader 
will scan or skim read the paper to see what captures their attention. 
They rarely look twice, so there is no second chance. This is where your 
job comes in. If your images can capture the reader's eye they will stop at 
that story, and are likely to want to see your work again. They might even 
comment on your work (e.g., through social media) and help to create a 
demand for your services. 

Global news media has become continuously accessible and this 
is providing diverse opportunities for artists and illustrators to work as 
visual journalists. The ability to develop on-the-spot images has secured 
them an important place within a range of mass mediated contexts. This 
includes working for newspapers, television, internet sites, reportage 
journals, magazines and zines, as well as for limited edition publications 
such as books, prints, and exhibitions. As a reportage illustrator you 
will spend most of your time working on your own, typically drawing on 
location or refining your work in a studio. However, you are part of a much 
bigger team of people who have different roles and expertise to yours. 
These include text editors, art editors, journalists who will write the copy, 
photographers, and camera crews. 
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Creating a physical 
portfolio 


The first step in getting your work commissioned 
is to show your work to different clients. For this 
you will need to develop a physical portfolio that 
can be taken or sent to meetings, and an online 
portfolio that can be viewed at any time. 

Your portfolio is more than a container 
for your work; it is a carefully edited visual 


presentation of your abilities and skills. Choose 

a size that can be easily transported and handed 
around at meetings. If you work on a larger scale 
it is essential to have your work professionally 
scanned or photographed and printed to the size 
of your portfolio. The images for the physical 
portfolio are normally photographed or scanned 
at 300 dpi and above to ensure that the final print 
has captured the true qualities of your work. 
Online images are photographed or scanned at 72 
dpi to 120 dpi. This is to ensure that images load 
quickly to the viewer's screen. 





Figure 7.1 
Charlotte Pulfer presents her reportage drawings in an A3 


Prat Pampa spiralbook presentation portfolio. The clear leaves 


can be added or taken away in order to edit the portfolio for 


different clients. Her original drawings are scanned and then 


digitally printed onto A3 paper including contact details and 


any other information placed discreetly in the lower left hand 


corner. 
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Figure 7. 2 

Louis Netter’s website, www.louisnetter.com. The layout 
of the front page of Louis Netter’s site is easy to navigate 
and has a striking image which gives a sense of the artist’s 
approach. 





Creating a digital 
portfolio 


Creating an online portfolio is increasingly impor- 
tant as a potential client may want to check out 
your images on your website. ‘They then might 
hire on the basis of what you display there or 
invite you in to see your physical portfolio. Start 
by curating your own work into themes or sec- 
tions, for example: 


street drawings 
Events 

Markets 

People 
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You can include anything you have drawn a Figure 7.3 
. = — Liz Anelli’s front 
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few times that can make up a section of your web Beeler ete eee or E E i 
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page or blog. Below are some examples of effec- 
tive online portfolios created by various artists to 
present their work. 


website, lizanelli- 
illustration.com. 
Liz Anelli shows 
a selection of 
illustration 
subjects and 
styles on her 
front page. 
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TIPS FROM PROFESSIONALS FOR 
PREPARING YOUR PORTFOLIO 


Advice from BBC and Linguaphone former 
art director and editor Martin Mulloy: 

Your portfolio has to make a great first 
impression for you. It should showcase your 
abilities and demonstrate your approach as 

a professional illustrator. Your work will be in 
competition with other illustrator portfolios. 

If you are asked to an interview take a small 
amount of basic drawing materials and a 
sketchbook. Be prepared to talk through your 
work in an informative manner; think about 
what questions they may ask you about the 
way you work, your interests, etc. 

In my experience we often had to view a lot 
of portfolios in a short space of time. In these 
circumstances a well-organized and edited 
portfolio has the best chance of being noticed; 
in other words, edit your portfolio for quality not 
quantity. Most professional illustrators use A4 
or A3 folders as they are a lot easier to send 
to clients, and easier to hand around. Always 
research your client and their business, the 
kind of work they produce, the market they Figure 7.4 


appeal to. Liz Anelli, “Port of Newcastle” from her website. As part of her reportage 
research methods Liz likes to map the places where she lives or has visited. The 
research often results in a fully illustrated map and is an overview report of the 
Andrew Selby, illustrator and Head of activities, history, and stories of a particular area or place. 


School at Loughborough University: 
It is a common mistake to try and buy the biggest 
folder and cram it with everything you have ever ‘Serr Beco - = ———— - eee 
done to prove your abilities — you must avoid 
doing this. If your folder is too large and heavy 
it runs the risk of not being looked at. If your 
website is slow to load and awkward to navigate 
your potential client simply gives up and moves 
to another online site that is easier to access. 
Organize your portfolio to tell a story. Have 
a Clear beginning, middle, and end. Iry prac- 
ticing explaining the work in your portfolio to a 
critical friend. Having a brief story to tell about 
each of the artworks helps you to engage with 
the client. Some illustrators record themselves 
going through their presentations. Preparing in 


this way will allow you to relax more and feel Figure 7.5 

confident when speaking about your work. Mario Minichiello’s website, www.eichgallery.org/mm2001. Mario’s website has 
a range of categories of images, which help those interested in commissioning his 
work to find the examples that are relevant to them and their needs. 
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Editing your portfolio 


It is important to think about what the client 
wants to see. There's no point bringing a folio 


of only figure drawings if their commission is to 
draw buildings. 
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Fig 7.6 

Liz Anelli, “Sydney.” 

This is an example of a 
professional portfolio. The 
first page of the portfolio 
should be one of your best 
images that displays your 
interests and abilities. 





Figures '7.9—7.11 show how reportage is 
applied to specific briefs. These images were 
used to create a story around a school’s working 
day. The changes in scale and the focus on more 
specific content helps to display the range of 
work and broaden the appeal of the portfolio. 
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Figure 7.7 
Liz Anelli, “Chinatown.” 





Figure 7.8 

This figure, “Fortune Centre,” and Figure 7.7 from Liz Anelli’s portfolio 
are examples of working on a reportage brief. The two pages show a 
change in scale and use of composition. 
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Figure 7.9 
Liz Anelli, “School: Bird’s Eye View.” 
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Figure 7.10 
Liz Anelli, “Busy Classroom.” 





Figure 7.11 
Liz Anelli, “Quiet Classroom.” 
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Figure 7.12 
Liz Anelli, “Crossing.” At the midway point in a portfolio, including some double page spreads provides a chance to show a change of scale, as well 
as different compositional elements. This section invites the eye of the viewer to read in more detail, a resting point in the reading of the portfolio. 


Figures 7.13 and 7.14 are pages from Liz 
Anelli’s sketchbook. Figure 7.13 shows the 
breadth of wildlife, while figure 7.14 has an 
example of building a small sketchbook drawing 
into a final composition such as the book jacket. 
The usefulness of reportage can be seen in the 
range of applications. 


TIPS FROM PROFESSIONALS FOR 
PREPARING YOUR PORTFOLIO 


Illustration tutor and founder of Giant illus- 
tration agency Gary Spicer advises: 

Editing your portfolio is like editing a book or 
planning a meal; start with something that is 
visually appetizing that leads people to want 
to see more of you. Your folder should contain 
no more than eight to twelve images. If the art 
director wants to see more, then they will ask 
you to provide specific examples. 
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TIPS FROM PROFESSIONALS FOR 
PREPARING YOUR PORTFOLIO 


A final word about presenting your work, 
from Martin Mulloy: 

The order in which you edit and present your 
images is important. The first image could 

be something that is typical of the way you 
work and represents your visual language. 
Art directors want to know what to expect 

if they commission you. The second image 
might be something that shows how you 
develop a story. You might use this page for 
a shift in scale, such as a storyboard or a few 
sheets for your sketchbook. For example, 
you could then use the opposite page, page 
three, to show the finished image that you 
created from the drawings from a sketch- 
book. Showing your work in process and the 
creative decisions you make to arrive at a final 
image Is an important and persuasive thing to 
present. Keep your work consistent; jumping 
styles can be very confusing and unsettling to 
a design team. While you cannot cover every 
possible subject, it is good to show a range 
of subject matter, such as buildings, people, 
objects, and environments. The most impor- 
tant thing is that the portfolio represents you 
and your way of working. 








Figure 7.13 
Liz Anelli, “Lake Eyre Sketches.” 





Figure 7.14 
Liz Anelli, “Horse and Cart.” 
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Figure 7.15 

Liz Anelli, "London." The final image in Liz Anelli's portfolio is made up from a 
range of observational elements taken from sketchbooks, building these into a 
journey through the city of London. 





The world of work 


There are lot of things to consider in pursuing a 
professional career as a reportage illustrator, not 
least of which is how to deal with the practicali- 
ties of being a freelancer, and whether you should 
represent yourself or be represented by a com- 
pany or an agent. 


Freelance work 


Working as a freelancer means that you are 
self-employed. Your aim is to be hired by different 
companies to work on their particular assign- 
ments. You will be promoting and selling your 
services by the hour, day, job, or commission, 
rather than working on a regular salary basis 

for one employer. Some freelance artists choose 
to be represented by a company or a specialist 
agency that resells freelance labor or artwork to a 
range of clients. However, you may prefer to work 
independently, building your own professional 
contacts and selling your Work and your services 
directly to the client. 


Taxes 


Your employment status by law designates the 
way you will pay your taxes. If you are working as 
a freelancer, it is advisable to hire the services of 
an accountant to help you with your tax returns. 
This will also help you take advantage of the tax 
allowances available to self-employed freelanc- 
ers. This includes being able to claim many of 
your expenses, up to an agreed taxable income 
each year. Remember to ask for tax receipts for 
any purchases that are related to your work. Keep 
these in date order with a note of what they were 
for (so that you can explain how they relate to 
your business expenses). 

Freelancing is common in the cultural 
and creative industries, including filmmakers, 
animators, writers and editing/copy designers, 
and artists. The growth of the web has provided 
a stable platform that connects freelancers 
with contractors and a wide range of potential 
markets. The web has also enabled specialist 
work to be more widely seen. ‘This means that 
freelancers can conduct their business from 
almost anywhere in the world. 


Positives and negatives 


You will have to balance the positive advantages 
of working as a freelancer with some of the neg- 
atives that come with this way of working. For 
example, as your own boss you will enjoy a great 
deal of freedom to undertake work that interests 
you. Being your own boss means that you can 
negotiate payments directly with clients. On the 
other hand, this has to be balanced by the fact 
that there is no guaranteed work and therefore 
no guaranteed regular wage payment. You also 
have to consider your future and private pension 
schemes for a time when you may be no longer 
able to work. 


Payment 


This depends on the practices of the industry 

you are working within. Some freelancers can 
charge by the day, hour, or at an agreed rate fora 
project. However, it is increasingly the case that 
the more experienced and highly valued freelanc- 
ers do not charge a flat rate or fee, instead they 
have adopted a value-based pricing system. This 
takes into account the value of their work to the 
overall project and its global market. An example 
of this can be seen in illustrated picture books 
where there might be a flat fee for all activities 
paid on completion of the work, but there is also 
a percentage of world sales returning to both 

the illustrator and author. The arrangements for 
payment can include up-front, percentage on roy- 
alties, or full payment upon completion. For larger 
and more complex projects, a contractual pay- 
ment schedule based on staged delivery points or 
outcomes can be used. 


Finding work 


Clients often approach proven organizations such 
as illustrator’s and artist's associations, agencies, 
arts newsletters, and online blogs. Opportunities 
can be found through national newspapers and 
their online media sites and through creative 
magazines, which often advertise calls for folio 
submissions or proposals for specific work. This is 
done through both their online websites as well as 
the printed versions of the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Increasingly these are announced on social 
media first. Nearly all publishers and journalists 
have ‘Twitter accounts that can easily be found. 

It is therefore important to join organizations 
that are designed to look after your interests and 
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DRAWING EVENTS 


Just as the IT community has “hackathons” 

to rapidly develop programs and software, so 
Draw-A-Thon and SketchCrawl have events 
that run for 24 hours, that is, around-the-clock 
drawing events. These are often community 
events with small courses, held at schools, or 
just a collection of like-minded people who love 
to draw. These activities are increasing, and 
there’s always something happening that you 
can be part of. 


help you to become part of the creative indus- 
tries. For example, the Society of Illustrators in 
the USA and the Association of Illustrators in the 
UK were both set up to support their members. 
All organizations provide websites for their 
members that are constantly updated with news 
of work opportunities as well as competitions, 
exhibitions, and other industry events. You can 
even have work alerts sent to your smartphone 
and computer, so that you never miss out. 


Speculative work 


Reportage artists and illustrators love what they 
do and would not trade in their freedoms for a 
conventional career. ‘hey also have the advan- 
tage of being able to create works on their own 
initiative and then seeking a publisher or gallery 
outlet. This means they can retain the copyright 
to their works and sell the rights to publishers on 
time-limited contracts (syndications) to a number 
of different clients. Sending work to potential 
clients can mean waiting for a long period of time 
while the client develops a stockpile of similar 
applications. They will then review these in one 
go and either issue a contract to purchase your 
work or issue a rejection note or email for those 
they do not want. 


Working through a gallery 


Most galleries welcome speculative proposals 
from artists for exhibitions. Their website or their 
contact staff will have clear guidelines so that 
you can easily find the best way to approach 
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them for a show of your work. Details such as 
commissions on sales and the costs of any public- 
ity and private views are normally online. 


Building a positive track record and reputation 


If you have already had an exhibition or shown 
your work as part of a group, you might have 

a guest or client list. The gallery will then be 
keener to offer you better terms for the hire of their 
spaces. They might even offer the space for free in 
exchange for a bigger share of your sales (typically 
30—60 percent). In any case it is best to agree on all 
the details, such as cost of hire, percentage of your 
sales paid to the gallery, framing, hanging of all 
work, publicity, invitations printing and posting, as 
well as other marketing costs and activities, before 
you start working towards a show. Any show 

must include a private viewing event with invited 
guests. The majority of sales are made at this 
opening event. ‘his speculative approach has a 
long tradition in art and design and is an accepted 
way to approach these kinds of businesses. Build- 
ing reliable contacts means that you will have a 
range of outlets for your work. 


Direct calling and arranging interviews 


Although the creative industry is a pressured, 
busy place, you may be able to arrange an inter- 
view by calling the office of a publisher or media 
organization. It is always a good practice to 
research the agency or media group so that you 
know that your work has something to offer them 
before you approach them. 


Sharing your work 


Posting images can soon attract followers, and 
there are a large number of platforms available. 
You will need a camera and/or scanner. While the 
screen images should not be large or of a high 
resolution, they do have to be clear and well lit. 
‘Take some advice about how best to photograph 
or scan your artwork. Doing this well can cut 
down the amount of work you have to do when 
placing them online. You may have to use photo 
software to ensure that the colors and contrast of 
the images are consistent. 


Resources for website design and 
hosting platforms 


If you are setting up a professional website you 
will need to think about a number of things. It is 
important to have a simple, clear design (includ- 
ing a contents list) that makes it easy for visitors 
to navigate through your contents. Include a clear 
statement about the aims of your website, for 
example, whether it is to get work or commissions 
or to share with a community. Visitors to your 
website will want to know about you, so include 
a brief biography that sets out your approach to 
your work, and your background, interests, and 
skills. If you plan to sell work through your site, 
ensure that you have a clear shopfront with all 
the costs covered and a means of making your 
transactions securely, for example through PayPal. 
There are many online shops available and each 
is designed for a different type of business, so 

you will need to have a clear business plan and 
research the best online shop for you. 


Strategies to get you online 


There are at least three ways to develop a pres- 
ence online. 


1. ‘There are existing image-hosting sites, for 
example, online galleries; these need to be 
approached with some care as they often 
charge fees, but they are not always clear 
about the extent of these charges. 

2. Youcan set up your own website. Buying 
your own domain name and either down- 
loading a simple template to develop the site 
yourself or paying a designer to create one 
for you will ultimately be a necessity for your 
professional practice. There are pitfalls to 
developing your own site so it may be worth 
taking a short course, either online or at your 
local design school. 

3. Creating a blog is a simple starting point 
where you can publish online minute-by- 
minute updates of your work or share ideas 
and information. While blogs may not allow 
you to have a dedicated domain name, they 
offer a range of different styles and functions 
as part of their own pages. Blogs are great 
if you are not attracted by the thought of 
building and servicing a website. They need 
minimal technical knowledge and mainte- 
nance. Your blog will help you network and 


find the community that’s best for you. But 
it's not an instant process and it takes time 
and persistence to attract others to follow you. 


Tactics 


For a business website you will need to take time 
to ensure that you have all the design features 
that you want and that they work fast and reli- 
ably. Have a clear plan for your market or client 
base. Speak with a hosting company about using 
search terms to locate your site and which terms 
need to be used to ensure you have a pipeline to 
get the right people to your site. You will need 
to change the contents regularly—every few 
months is ideal for most people but more frequent 
updates are better for attracting visitors back to 
your site to see what is new. Older work can be 
recycled, but with a few months’ gap and ina 
different order from the first showing. Blogs need 
a higher turnover of activity and frequency of 
meaningful communications with fresh images. 
The tone of your website or blog should 
communicate in a positive and friendly way—do 
not rant or over-personalize it. Be encouraging 
of others (if you do not like the work, don't pass 
comment). Leave positive comments on other 
artists’ sites; it never pays to be rude. Always 
reply to comments left by others on your own 
site. Be mindful to share your links and blogs 
with others in the community who you wish to 
be associated with (the company you keep is an 
important feature here). Always tag posts and use 
keywords so that they can be linked back to your 
themes or community themes. 


Intellectual property 


When you create any new artwork you are devel- 
oping an asset that belongs to you—it is your 
intellectual property (IP). This includes the rights 
to the reproduction of the artwork. The terms and 
conditions for this are similar in many countries 
around the world, but there might be some var- 
iations in your country, so do check. In America 
this situation is often referred to as “works made 
for hire.” This means you are selling the rights for 
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TIPS FOR CREATING A WEBSITE 


e lake time to ensure that you have all the 
design features you need and that they 
work quickly and reliably. 

e Have a clear idea of your market or client 
base. 

e Use search terms to identify your site and 
ensure you attract the right people to it. 

e Change the contents regularly (every few 
months at the very least). 

e Update blogs frequently with new content 
and images. 

e Always reply to comments on your own 
site and share your links and blogs with 
others in the community. 

e Always tag posts and use keywords 
so that they can be linked back to your 
themes or community themes. 


your work to be used by a client (or third party) 

or even the ownership of your work to a client. 
Think through clearly what you intend to do and 
the best means of doing it. Remember that once 
you have signed over the rights to your work they 
cannot be retrieved. 


Understanding your role 
and negotiating a brief 


Your role is to provide the visual story that will 
enhance the written words on time and to an 
agreed fee. This means you will work in different 
situations on your own and as part of a team. 
The team requires you to work closely with them 
to fulfill the brief (particularly the set deadlines). 
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Working effectively on a brief 


One of the most important skills you will need 
for effectively meeting a brief is to become good 
at listening. As a rough guide, you should be 
listening for 80 percent of the time; the other 20 
percent is mainly asking questions of the client. 
You need to know what is expected of you before 
you start work on a project. Agree on the for- 
mat that the work will be delivered in. Will it be 
artwork on paper or board or will it be a digital 
file? Knowing the dimensions your work will be 
reproduced in will have an impact on how you 
create the image(s). Ask as many questions as 
you need to ensure you understand what the 
client expects. 

The deadline for delivering the project should 
be very clearly agreed upon between you and the 
client. On large-scale projects, it helps to keep in 
touch or check in with the client at set points, as 


Figure 7.16 
David Sparshott, “Market a 
Monkeys.” This inspiring af s 


reportage image by David 
Sparshott captures the 
vibrant activity of a particular | 
place. \ % i 


Me 





well as show any ongoing work in progress. This 
will help to circumvent any misunderstandings 
before the final project is delivered. 

Get the right fee—set commission fees 
are normally non-negotiable. In most cases, 
a commission will include a fee to make any 
corrections to the final artwork. If the commis- 
sion involves travel and associated expenses, 
such as health insurance, transport, and 
hotels, be sure this is discussed and accounted 
for separately. If you are asked to quote for a 
project, agree to do so after checking the rates 
of pay with your local or national illustration 
association. In all things it is best to be fair, 
positive, and professional. It is likely that if your 
first commission goes well you will form a good 
working relationship with this team and gain 
more work. 
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TIPS ON DEVELOPING THE STORY 


Your work is for people. 

Stories are only interesting if they affect people 
and you create a sense of empathy in the 
viewer through your work. 

Have an angle. 

Ask your editor, what is the purpose of this 
story? Ask yourself, what focus can my 
reportage work bring to the purpose of the 
story? Who will be reading the story and my 
illustrations? 

Be objective. 

Learning to draw well is “learning to see well”; 
this means that you must try to be objective 
and impartial, as there is always more than one 
side to a story. 

Use empathy and symbolism. 

It is possible to draw all day and then selec- 
tively edit your reportage to a few images that 
give you an insightful angle and tell the story 
in ways that people can connect with. Look 
for those possibilities in your work; keeping 
the visual narrative simple and direct can often 
have the biggest impact. 

Don’t cop out. 

There is no point going to a fire station and 
only drawing the fire bucket, or painting the 
beauty of landscape in a war zone to avoid 
facing the realities of war. Reportage artists 
are eyewitnesses and have a moral duty to 
show the truth as they have seen it, even if It 
confronts them as artists. 
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Story selection and developing content 
for the brief 


A good way of getting started is to go to where 
the news is being made. You have to find 
newsworthy sources for your stories. This does 
not necessarily mean exotic locations, as there 
are places nearer to you where news happens. 
There will be events that can form the basis 

of a reportage project in your town, city, state, 
county, or country. These opportunities can 
range from theaters to courtrooms and debates 
at your local council chambers or city hall. 

As your experience grows, you may start 
selecting stories that reveal some hidden truth 
about a situation or deal with challenging social 
circumstances. You might be asked to investigate 
a difficult situation or issue, perhaps the abuses 
of power or unjust actions taken by powerful 
organizations. Just as the best written journal- 
ism probes and asks difficult questions, as a 
reportage artist you might start to use your work 
to reveal different realities in ways that offer the 
reader a new understanding of their world. 
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CASE STUDY 


Mario Minichiello: Working for the Weekend Financial Times 


This commission was to develop 
a credible eyewitness view of life 
in an Indian city. Along with the 
vibrant nature of Indian cities, he 
wanted to capture the status of 
the poor, who come from a low 
caste system and many of whom 
live their entire lives on the street. 





Figure 7.17 


Mario Minichiello, preliminary studies for Weekend 
Financial Times feature on India and the people who make 
their homes on the street. First studies were made in color 


The most difficult thing when 
drawing on location is not to 
become distracted by all the 
other possible stories around 
you. Settle on the one you have 
agreed to capture or you might 
miss the deadline. As many other 
reportage artists have already 


Figure 7.19 


although at that time the editor was unsure whether the 


final illustration would be in color. 





Figure 7.18 
Mario Minichiello. Drawing in this loose and quick way 

helps to get a feel for the nature of a place and feeds your 
visual memory and imagination. 


Figure 7.20 
Mario Minichiello. It was important to gain a sense of how 
people moved, sat, and held themselves in these positions, 
and their gestures and body language. 





said, you have to adapt to differ- 
ent situations, start to play along 
with onlookers, and try not to 
be intimidated by the unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

The role of an art director is to 
help translate the written editorial 
into a meaningful brief for artists 





Mario Minichiello. Drawing fast is key to gathering 
information and to avoiding the use of a camera. 





and illustrators. They oversee all 
the stages of design and artwork 
through to the final production 

of the printed or digital product 
(newspaper, TV news, etc.). 
Working with a highly experi- 
enced art director (in this case 
Phil Thompson from the Weekend 
Financial Times, London) meant 
being able to learn a great deal 


Figure 7.21 
Finalizing the illustration in collaboration with the art director 
using sketchbook drawings and remembered images. The 
brainstorming process develops the complexity of the visual 
narrative. Once a composition is arrived at you are left to use 
your reference materials to reconstruct the narrative. 
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about using reportage illustration 
in mass media. The final compo- 
sition was the orchestration of 
ten or more sketches into one 
final composition. The illustration 
was finalized in conversation with 
the art director, and the whole 
process took a day. 
The foreground was kept 

busy with detail such as selling of 


Figure 7.22 
Mario Minichiello, “Bihar Indian Street Life” for Weekend 
Financial Times, the final image. 


goods, as a focus for the viewer. 
The featured illustration uses a 
triangle shape in its composition. 
This leaves the background as an 
active and busy part segmenting 
into the overall design, creating 

a sense of movement around 

the central group. This helps to 
engage the viewer in the excite- 
ment of witnessing a live situation. 
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EXERCISE: DEVELOPING A REPORTAGE ILLUSTRATION BRIEF 


This assignment is to help you develop reportage illustrations for your portfolio. The subject of 
your assignment will be “Shopping centers versus local shops.” 


It is good practice to break your project down 
into three areas; 


1. The Rationale, why you are doing the work 

2. [he Aims, what you will actually do 

3. The Objectives, the processes and method- 
ologies you will use to achieve the desired 
outcomes 


THE RATIONALE: 


What are the ideas or story that you are required 
to communicate? Or what is the point or theme 
of the illustration? Who is the audience? These 
are essential questions to be resolved before you 
start working. 

Your story here is to contrast two very different 
approaches to trade. The first is the modern, 
sleek shopping center, a one-stop for everything 
you can buy. It takes a mass commercial 
approach that is effective but increasingly imper- 
sonal and generic. The second is much smaller in 
scale, involves more specialists, and is far more 
personal. This is made up of small family stores 
and market stalls. The chances are that these 
traders know their customers by name. 


THE AIMS: 


What is the outcome? Is it a single illustration or 
series, printed or on screen? The outcome will 

be a range of drawings that tell two contrasting 
Stories. In this case, the final images will be offered 
to the local paper as a speculative illustrative 
reportage story. 


THE OBJECTIVES: 


How will this set a context for the audience? 
What will the intended audience learn? 

In this case your audience will be the local 
shoppers. The images might make them see 
how exciting the range of traders are and how 
this may lead to an engaging and diverse social 
Culture. 


CONTEXT: 


Before you start to develop a project you must 
think of the context for your work. Unlike fine 


art, reportage illustration is not done for its 

own sake. It has an externally set mission and 
context. Without context or aim, reportage 
illustration becomes merely a form of sketching in 
a particular setting. The context for most report- 
age illustration is to bring direct experience and 
information to an audience through visual story- 
telling methodologies. This approach will help you 
define a rationale for your project. The context 
for your work here is in enabling the audience to 
rediscover a particular aspect of their community. 


AUDIENCE: 


If you Know who your intended audience is you 
will be better able to communicate with them. 
Many of the things that we see as images and 
pictures communicate through to a person's 
mind (their cognitive system). This is our ability to 
interpret the images, signs, and visual symbols 
we see into meaningful messages. The first step 
is to be clear who your audience is and what 
oroject will best attract their attention. With this 
in mind, this exercise is designed around your 
existing environment or city. You are more likely 
to understand the context and to develop a clear 
rationale, aims, and objectives for a community 
(audience) that you already know. 

Your audience here is people who are inter- 
ested in the different local options for shopping 
and exploring their motivations. In this project 
you will develop a speculative piece of visual 
journalism. 


POSSIBLE LOCATIONS INCLUDE: 


e Second-hand bookshops 
e Cafes 

e Shopping centers 

e Stalls and shops 


Remember to ask permission before you start the 
project. It might be best to visit with examples of 
your work and have it agreed how you will work 
in a particular location. For example in a shopping 
center any photography or drawing will have to 
be approved by the center’s security services. In 
the case of a family-owned deli or coffee shop it 
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is Important to speak with the owner. There are 5, 
not usually any issues if you explain clearly what 
you are doing and do not get in people’s way. 


Try to complete at least two drawings 
while you are on location. You may wish to 
develop more from the reference you have 
gathered at the studio. However, often the 


Summary of responding to a brief best work is done “on the spot,” even if it 


Responding to a brief, you will have to: 


is improved at a later stage. 


| 6. When you have completed all your work 
1; Research the subject before UNE and are ready to present to the staff at 
dispatched to the aS TM. the newspaper, magazine, or television 
2. Check the deadline (in this case when you station, have the outline of the brief with 
sur en an interview with the art director you to show how you have responded to it. 
Or ec itor). This will make the process easier to pitch 
3. Equip yourself to be able to draw on loca- to the art director 
tlon throughout the day. 7. Ensure that you have researched what 
4. Gather information on the day. Use the 4 reasonable fee would be for the use of 


strategies and tips from this book, and 
start with walking and drawing. Perhaps 
progress these into a small storyboard of 
the key parts of the event. 


your work, being flexible if this is your first 
publication. 


Conclusion 


Reportage drawing is a valuable interpreter of con- 
temporary events and offers a unique perspective 
that differs from the dramatic spectacles of photo- 
journalism. Reportage artists need to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities digital media can offer by 
considering new directions in the way work is pro- 
duced, recorded, and distributed. Inspiration can be 
taken from the way in which photojournalists and 
documentary filmmakers are using hyperlinks and 
interactivity and creating multi-platform projects, 
such as i-Docs (http://i-docs.org), to tell their stories 
and reach new audiences. 

“Affectation Correspondence” below explores 
the potential of the remix in self-publishing and 
was developed during a publisher's residency 
at Winchester School of Art. It was a collabora- 
tion between the writer/artist Annabel Frearson 
and illustrator Gareth Proskourine-Barnett. 
Frearson constructed a new text using only 
words from Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, both 
limited and liberated by the original. “Affectation 
Correspondence” combines traditional first- 
person narrative with sections of concrete poetry. 
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Greg Betza, "World Trade Center Cornerstone Ceremony." Greg recorded the laying 
of the cornerstone for the new Freedom Tower on the site of the World Trade Center 
through his on-the-spot expressive drawing. 





Figure 8.2 


Gareth Proskourine-Barnett, "Affectation Correspondence" (series). Project: Artist publication. Text by Annabel Frearson, 
images by Gareth Proskourine-Barnett. 
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Proskourine-Barnett’s images were produced 
by taking footage of the Red Sand Sea Fort and 
data-moshing it with the Hammer Horror film 
The Curse of Frankenstein. Data-moshing creates 
a spectral sense of the past in the present. It is 
a digital video editing technique that bends the 
pixels of two separate clips together by removing 
a key frame, revealing the flow of pixels across 
the temporal raster grid. The Red Sand Sea Fort is 
located in the Thames Estuary. The accompany- 
ing visuals were not intended to illustrate the text 
specifically but instead open a dialogue between 
text and image, suggesting an alternative place, 
space, and time. 

We receive so much of our information via 
the media and internet, can reportage drawing 


Figure 8.3 

Gareth Proskourine-Barnett, “Distorted 
Landscape, Bangkok.” 

Project: Artist in residence at Chulalongkorn 
University, Thailand. Exhibition at CU 
Museum. Media: Digitally manipulated 
postcard. 


compete? Are we adding anything to the mix or 
debate? And are there examples where drawn 
reportage can change people's attitudes and 
effect change, or are we just passive onlookers? 

In the age of digitally mediated imagery, it’s 
still possible for reportage artists to contribute to 
our perceptions of social and political issues, war, 
and conflict. Perhaps media coverage can liberate 
artists from the pressure of producing an official 
record of an event by freeing them to respond in 
a more personal and subjective way, therefore 
uncovering and reflecting wider social and politi- 
cal viewpoints. 

Following a four-month residency at 
Chulalongkorn University in 2013, Gareth 
Proskourine-Barnett developed and exhibited 
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a body of new work that explored the urban 
landscape of Bangkok. The work projects an 
alternative future for Bangkok where the city is 
abandoned; tourists visit to wonder at a strange 
civilization. The work subverts the romanticism 
of ruins by examining recent examples of archi- 
tectural ruin instead of the palaces, temples, and 
ancient ruins that have been preserved for tourist 
or nationalistic purposes. 

“Distorted Landscapes” reflects a landscape 
in a continual synthetic flux, exploring digital 
technologies’ potential to reveal the hidden futures 
or parallel universes that occupy the landscape. 
Using postcards collected from various walks 
through Bangkok as a drawing utensil and the 
flatbed scanner as a replacement paper, the “draw- 
ing” became a performance suspended in time. 

The process of scanning is essentially to 
copy the original, but that process can be easily 
manipulated. Copies replicate and preserve their 
originals, but also make it possible to view them 
in a new perspective. Even the process of repro- 
duction itself is removed from the original, in a 
certain sense making the copy an abstraction of 
its original and causing a shift in perception. The 
distorted landscapes provide a glimpse into the 
temporary nature of cities—examining notions of 
progress, change, and dislocation, and discover- 
ing the lost, forgotten, and misplaced. 
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Citizen journalism 


The rise of citizen journalism can be seen as 
part of a global cultural shift of emphasis to 
more participatory forms of art and the process 
of co-design. These approaches privilege more 
democratic forms of communication and creativ- 
ity. Citizen journalism has been also known as 
“guerrilla” or “street” journalism. 

The core activities for success are based 
upon public citizens in collecting, reporting, 
analyzing, and disseminating news and informa- 
tion. American journalist Courtney Radsch has 
helped to define citizen journalism as 


an alternative and activist form of news- 
gathering and reporting that functions 
outside mainstream media institutions, 
often as a response to shortcomings in 
the professional journalistic field, that 
uses Similar journalistic practices but is 
driven by different objectives and ideals 
and relies on alternative sources of legit- 
imacy than traditional or mainstream 
journalism. 


Her views have been simplified by professor 
of journalism (New York University) Jay Rosen, 
who defined citizen journalism as: “When the 


Figure 8.4 

Peter Blodau, “Police.” 
This image is part of 

a series of reportage 
drawings made on site in 
the "Jungle" refugee camp 
in Calais, France. Peter 
Blodau made a number 

of visits to the camp, 
spending up to six days at 
a time drawing portraits 
of individuals and groups 
sitting around their 
campfires. 
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people formerly known as the audience employ or editorial team or even a legal advisor. The 
the press tools they have in their possession to disseminating of the resulting imagery is not 
inform one another.” through traditional “pay for” means; the work is 
The main feature in citizen journalism is often disseminated for free through online blogs 
that those outside of the profession of journalism and other new forms of social media. 
create reports, but they are not commissioned It can be argued that this forms a strong 
by an organization and are often members of the alternative to the established news services that 
public rather than a professional group. In the are often owned by an elite group of people. 
case of drawn reportage, the equivalent to a citi- By creating reportage images in response to 
zen journalist is, arguably, the independent urban the situations they see, these artists and other 
sketcher. citizen journalists are finding different routes 
The attraction of working in this way is that to publishing those offered by the increasingly 
it allows a greater range of points of view and polarized news networks. Citizen reporters are 
approaches to be presented. This also changes Winning the trust of the population in their vari- 
the ways in which events are treated and ous countries by reporting their own first-hand 
analyzed, as there is no set editorial approach observations. 
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Figure 3.5 
Mitch Miller, “An Overview of the Red Road Flats.” Mitch Miller is interested in documenting hidden, marginal, and threatened 
parts of Glasgow. His drawings show the psycho-geography of a place and the relationship people have with it. 
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Figure 8.6 

Greg Betza, “Times Square.” Greg works in a fluid 
expressive manner, capturing an immediacy and 
sense of place with line and color. 





Figure 8.7 

Gary Embury, GPS drawing. Three-mile 
continual blind drawing using a GPS 
running and cycling app on a smartphone. 
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CASE STUDY 


The legacy of Feliks Topolski 


Topolski was one of the most 
prolific and well-known illustrator- 
artist chroniclers of his day, hand 
printing and distributing interna- 
tionally a bi-monthly chronicle of 
his reportage drawing on brown 
butcher's paper, called Jopolski’s 
Chronicle. Every two weeks for 
30 years, from 1953 to 1982, 
thousands were mailed out to 
subscribers all over the world. 
Topolski arrived in London 
from Poland in 1935 to record 
King George V’s Silver Jubilee. He 
settled in London and from 1940 
was the official war artist joining 
the arctic convoy to Russia. Feliks 
reported on most war fronts in 
the second half of the twenti- 
eth century. Over a forty-year 
period, he drew many of the 
most significant political events 
and figures of the second half of 
the twentieth century, including 


Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp, the Nuremburg trials, 

U.S. presidential elections, and 
portraits of Winston Churchill and 
Elvis Presley. 

He made drawings of Harold 
Wilson and the shadow Labour 
cabinet of the day as well as 
portraits of well-known writers, 
artists, and musicians including 
Mick Jagger, Andy Warhol, and 
Bob Dylan. Topolski also designed 
and painted a 600-foot mural 
called “Memoir of the Century” 
depicting key social, political, 
and cultural moments he had 
witnessed first-hand. The panels 
which make up this work are at 
times twenty feet high. 

Topolski had a mania for 
drawing in action, live and in the 
moment. His work spans over 
half a century and his legacy 
lives on in the Topolski Studio 


Residency Programme based in 
his original studio on the South 
Bank of London. The studio 
collection houses his “Memoir” 
and a complete collection of the 
Chronicle broadsheets. A quarter 
of the complete memoir can 

be seen at Bar Topolski on the 
South Bank. 

The future of reportage and 
documentary drawing not only 
rests with artists, generating and 
publishing authorial work, but 
also on the industry commission- 
ing work which is fundamentally 
drawn visual journalism. If we are 
to see more drawn reportage and 
visual journalism Commissioned, 
then artists need to see this disci- 
pline as a viable way to make and 
sell their work. Commissioning 
editors also need to have confi- 
dence this is a viable way to 
communicate real news stories. 





Figure 8.8 


Feliks Topolski, “Under the Arches, Lambeth, South London.” Topolski’s Chronicle No. 16 


(100) Vol. V 1957. Drawings 932, 934, 935. .© Estate of Feliks Topolski. 
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Figure 8.9 
Feliks Topolski, “Nigeria's Leaders.” Topolski’s Chronicle No. 3-4 (135-136) Vol. VII 1959. © Estate of Feliks Topolski. 
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Figure 8.10 
Topolski resident artists draw the Notting Hill Carnival in the rain. A high vantage point can give a much more dynamic view 
of an event. 
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INTERVIEW WITH MARTIN HARRISON, FORMER SENIOR ART 


DIRECTOR FOR THE TIMES 


Martin Harrison has been a champion and commissioner of reportage drawing for a number 
of years. While Senior Art Director at The Times in London, he worked with some of the best 
reportage artists in the world, including Tim Vyner, George Butler, Jane Webster, First Hand, 


and Matthew Cook. 


Q: Why would you commission a reportage 
artist rather than a photographer for a story? 
A: My reply today would be having a larger- 
than-normal budget, possibly due to a co-sponsor 
or partner being involved. Had | been asked 

this question ten years ago when budgets were 
higher, and there were fewer digital editions to be 
considered, then it would be down to my, and the 
section's editorial approach, on that particular job. 
Ultimately, | would have to run my decision past 
the approval of the various editors. 

Now, it is mostly photographic solutions 
through editorial preference (not necessarily 
design) and for reasons of competitive costing. | 
should challenge this default position when appro- 
priate and look for imaginative illustration/costing 
solutions that may improve the finished article. 


Q: Do you think there is more interest in drawn 
reportage recently? 

A: Judging by the number of courses at art 
colleges and the impact of reportage work at 
degree shows, reportage illustrators should be 
enjoying the height of popularity, but it seems 
commercial success is still very much down to a 
small band of artists. 

Marks & Spencer raised the bar in 2007 when 
it reproduced David Downton’s stylized drawings 
in-store and on their carrier bags, appreciated and 
seen by many thousands. More companies need 
to grasp a more adventurous approach to art. | 
urge every company producing an annual report 
to consider the impact and effectiveness that a 
reportage illustrator can bring to their information. 
All it takes is imagination on both sides. 


Q: What are the challenges of working with a 
reportage artist? 

A: You tend to trust the familiar, artists that have 
a track record with the paper or that have an 
established reputation in the industry. Every so 


often a new person comes along whose artistic 
style captures your eye enough to warrant taking a 
chance with them when the right job comes up. 
My role is to show guidance and positive support 
to the artist at all hours of the day (usually up 

to midnight) and to help them manage being 
either over-confident or under-confident with the 
amount of work to be produced. To pace their 
work, making sure variety, styles, and sizes are 
produced and that salient points are recorded. 

To help with technological issues both in the field 
or when the pictures arrive at The Times and 
progress to print and digital platforms. Generally, 
to help to protect the artist from the vagaries of 
editorial whims and to encourage them to produce 
their best work. In short, they should never feel 
alone, however difficult their drawing situation 
becomes. 


Q: What do you think is the future for report- 
age drawing in terms of the use of new 
technology? 

A: A bright one. | would encourage reportage 
lecturers and art institutions to approach leading 
companies such as Adobe, to develop software 
and product improvements for drawing and filing 
pictures from difficult or restrictive locations. 
Simpler and faster animation packages to aid 
artwork conversion for digital editions would have 
considerable benefits to the illustration world, 
and presumably the software developers. The 
newly launched Apple Pencil for iPad Pro and the 
Fifty Three pencil have pushed the electronic stylus 
drawing approach, inspirationally, into a future of 
possibilities for the reportage illustrator. 


Q: What do you look for in a reportage artist? 
A: Talent, tenacity, and dependability. The artist 
must show a clear and distinctive drawing style. 
They must be able to decide which elements really 
capture the story and be able to follow the events 


quickly through to their strongest conclusion. 
Finally, to show (unspoken) dependability in doing 
a professional job and more in a difficult situation 
with the aim of filing their pictures before deadline. 


Q: How do you think the public reacts to drawn 
reportage? 

A: A small glimpse of The Times readers’ reaction 
to reportage art was as a result of introducing 

the work of the illustrator Tim Vyner to The Times 
Olympic project team. The strong response from 
all concerned resulted in Tim being made The 
Times’ Olympic artist. My work with Tim, and 
support of his 2012 London Olympic coverage 
culminated in an exhibition of his Times work. 

| approached Times Plus who offered a signed 
print of one of Tim’s Olympic pictures in a reader 
competition. It was the most popular offer of its 
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type, with over 10,000 entries received two weeks 
before the closing date. 

Other reportage jobs that | have been involved 
with have resulted in interesting re-commissions 
from outside companies and sales of the artists’ 
work to members of the public. | have helped 
archives and major museums to buy a cross-sec- 
tion or body of work. The curators’ obvious 
appreciation, and that of the public, in reacting to 
the work in print and exhibition catalogs leads only 
to one conclusion, which is a very positive one. 


Q: What can an artist bring to an issue or 
conflict compared to other media? 

A: Good art can feed the senses, teach without 
lecturing, and heighten the emotions or shock 
the soul. Photography can do all these things, 
but | strongly feel with art those initial feelings will 


. oy tire 


Peter Blodau, “Queuing for Food.” This is another image from the series of reportage drawings made on-site at the "Jungle" 


refugee camp, Calais. 
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last and carry on being fresh, regardless of how 
far into the future the work is viewed. Film and 
photography seem to suffer more from association 
with a particular period and sharpness diminishes 
as the years go by. 


Q: Can an artist be objective when drawing a 
conflict or issue? 

A: Yes, | suspect most artists will tell you the sheer 
act of recording the moment, with distractions 
coming from every direction, means they concen- 
trate on recording what they see. 


Q: Are the public skeptical when it comes to 
reporting through drawing? 

A: The important thing is to sketch honestly 
and to select the points intelligently; the work 
will then speak for itself. Truth will always outlive 
skepticism. 


Q: Do you think reportage needs to align itself 
more to visual journalism or photojournalism in 
order to offer more content than purely pretty 
pictures? 

A: No. Historical precedence, such as Ronald 
Searle’s drawings of Adolf Eichmann’s trial in 
Jerusalem in 1961, together with modern technol- 
ogy, means reportage is well-placed as a frontline 
force to deal with the most demanding circum- 
stances. It is up to the illustrator to be disciplined, 
versatile, and thoroughly understanding of the 
subject. They should think of recording sound as 
well as drawing, either on paper or tablet, and 
record diary notes to enhance the digital package. 
With more imagination comes more to offer and 
therefore more rewards on many levels. 


Q: Is an image too open to interpretation and 
reliant on text or other information to anchor 
its meaning? 

A: Reportage illustrators should always dig deep 
for that powerful image regardless of the seeming 
openness of the subject. Developing a drawing 
shorthand of compositional views and devices in 
advance can help save precious minutes when 
an incident shows itself, to give more time to deal 
with the unexpected. 


Always the best solution should be planned, 
preferably, before drawing commences. By includ- 
ing text and/or a headline to achieve the strongest 
result, then illustration shapes, sizes, etc. can be 
worked out in advance. Given the hard deadlines 
and many demands from newspapers and maga- 
zines, to have an experienced commissioner who 
can call on specialist writers and editors and the 
skills of an IT department to resolve any difficulties 
should all be seen as a benefit to the illustrator. 

| remember sending the illustrator Jane 
Webster to Marrakech in Morocco to accompany 
a writer on assignment for a travel story. We pored 
over maps and photographs in advance to high- 
light the best vantage points and subject angles, 
as insurance if the normal day’s events did not 
offer sufficient interest or time. 


Q: Do you think image should follow text or 
text follow image? 

A: | often feel a shadow of sadness when | see 
old illustrations in specialist dealer’s shops or art 
fairs. | put it down to the missing context of the 
artwork separated from its original page, lacking 
headline, copy, or possibly the period in which it 
was produced. Conversely, | think reportage work 
suffers less from this than the more conventional 
editorial illustration. Most reportage drawings have 
a presence, a subject strength that stands alone 
with or without copy. | personally find reportage 
work a dream to design with, challenging, and yet 
far more satisfying in its impact on the page. 


Q: What do you think is the future for drawn 
visual journalism? 
A: | feel it can only get better and better. This 
country keeps producing extremely talented 
artists, but possibly too many to support in active 
editorial work. Book publishers now face the 
ever-increasing challenges of electronic publishing, 
whilst conventional media twists and turns into a 
financially challenging future. The digital platforms 
increase in a variety of ways and world commerce 
gravitates to London in a myriad of ways. 
Illustration can only look forward to a bright 
future, if new ways of working and new areas 
of work are conquered. | have always strongly 
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Figure 8.12 
Tim Vyner, “Riverbank Hockey Arena: London 2012.” This is one of the reportage images that Tim Vyner created for the 2012 
London Olympic Games for The Times newspaper. 


promoted architecture and the built environment 
as an outlet for illustration, just as the growth of 
industry at the end of the nineteenth century saw 
the decorative arts flourish in this country. | would 
encourage artists of all disciplines to seek out and 
impress architects and town planners into commis- 
sioning radically new ways of integrating reportage 
illustration into carved, engraved, drawn, inlaid, 

or mosaic surfaces inside or outside of buildings. 
Digital versions of the illustrations could be animated 
on “moving walls” and ceilings; they could even be 
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used on ships, opening up a fantastic showcase for 
all that talent so willfully under used. 

| have often thought of what my dream 
commission would be and thought that a latter- 
day version of Kenneth Clark’s Recording Britain 
would be the most satisfying one. On more adven- 
turous days though, | thought the recording of 
the life of one of NASA's rockets would be my top 
choice and maybe even to put a reportage illus- 
trator on a space station might be just the icing on 
the cake! 


Appendix 


Ethics 


Your university or place of work will have a 
committee that is responsible for reviewing any 
research or work proposal that deals with peo- 
ple. For this they use a “risk assessment model.” 
There are usually three categories of risk; art and 
design are normally considered low risk. This is 
because we do not (normally) use human bio- 
logical materials in our work (unlike some of the 
sciences). However, university ethics approval 
must be obtained for research involving human 
participants. 

According to the University of Newcastle 
Guide to Ethics Approval, a “participant” is 
someone who: 


1. Actively provides research data. For example: 
a. Completes surveys 
b. Participates in interviews, discussions, Or 
observations 
c. Undergoes psychological, physiological, or 
medical treatment or testing 
d. ‘Tests software 
e. Grants access to personal collections of 
records, photographs, etc. 
2. Is the person from whom tissue has been 
collected (including blood, urine, saliva, hair) 
3. Is identified in a record, e.g., employment 
record, medical record, education record, 
membership list, electoral roll 
4. Is identified or de-identified in data banks 
or unpublished human research data, e.g., 
an analysis of existing unpublished data 
collected by another researcher or collected 
for a different research project 


However, if you use data, documents, or 
records that are all publicly available, e.g., 
publicly accessible archives, or publications, 
there is no need for approval. 

A word of warning if you use photographs, 
as there can be difficulties if you use images that 
can be directly attributed or identified as belong- 
ing to individuals and they have not formally 


agreed. It is especially important to check that 
you have the right legal clearances and permis- 
sions if your work includes working with children. 
In circumstances when you might be working 
with children you will need police clearance and 
checks to meet the requirements of the country 
where you plan to carry out the work. 


Contacts with supporting organiza- 
tions around the world 


Reportager 


WWww.reportager.org 

The Reportager website supports, initiates, and 
showcases projects involving drawing and the 
made image, focussing on visual journalism, doc- 
umentary drawing and illustration as visual essay. 
The research group is involved in a number of pro- 
jects including the International Reportager Award, 
which supports through a travel bursary the work 
of professional and student reportage artists. 


The Drawing Center 


www.drawingcenter.org 

The Drawing Center is based in Manhattan, New 
York and explores the medium of drawing and its 
relevancy to contemporary culture. Its activities 
include exhibitions, open sessions, and a curated 
artist program. 


The Big Draw 


http://www.thebigdraw.org/the-big-draw 
Founded in 2000, The Big Draw (formally the 
Campaign for Drawing) is an arts education 
charity that promotes visual literacy and the uni- 
versal language of drawing as a tool for learning, 
expression, and invention. ‘he charity leads a 
diversified programme encompassing advocacy, 
empowerment, and engagement, and is the 
driving force behind the Big Draw Festival, the 
world’s biggest celebration of drawing. The Big 
Draw also offers a number of high-profile compe- 
titions and prizes for drawing. 


Drawing Research Network 


www.drawing-research-network.org.uk 
Drawing Research Network includes the jour- 
nal Tracey, started at Loughborough University 
by leading academics in the field of drawing, 
illustration, animation, and other art and design 
disciplines, which now has an international 
membership. 
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Urban Sketchers 


http://www.urbansketchers.org/ 


http://australia.urbansketchers.org 

Urban Sketchers is a network of artists around 
the world who draw every aspect of their lives. 
These blogs are an exciting link to a worldwide 
community. 


SketchCrawl 


http://www.sketchcrawl.com 

SketchCrawl started around the idea that you 
move over a city (the crawl) and draw everything 
you see in an intensive day session. 


The Royal Drawing School 


http://royaldrawingschool.org 
The Royal Drawing School offers intensive draw- 
ing courses to the public in London. 


The Sketchbook Project 


www.sketchbookproject.com 
An international project with many participating 
library collections, particularly in America. 


Topolski Century 


http://www.topolskicentury.org.uk/about-us/ 
topolski-studio 

Website of resources and information relating 
to the life and works of Feliks ‘Topolski and the 
Chronicle Residency Programme. 


The Melton Prior Institute 


http://meltonpriorinstitut.org 

A resource providing the basis for internation- 
ally oriented research on the history of reportage 
drawing and related techniques of printing. 


Graphic Witness 


http://www.graphicwitness.org 
A resource relating to visual arts and social 
commentary. 


Vingt et Un 


http://www.revue2 1 .fr 

XXI is a large-format news review magazine 
using predominantly narrative writing with comic 
journalism and reportage drawing. 


The Association of Illustrators 


www.theaol.com 

The Association of Illustrators is the trade asso- 
ciation for illustration in the UK. They campaign 
for professional and ethical standards within 
the illustration industry, with an aim to promote 
and improve the standing of illustration as a 
profession. 


The Society of Illustrators 


www.societyillustrators.org 

The Society of Illustrators promotes the art of 
illustration, as well as an appreciation of its 
history and evolving nature through exhibitions, 
lectures, and education. 


House of Illustration 


www.houseofillustration.org.uk 

House of Illustration is the UK's only public 
gallery dedicated solely to illustration. Founded 
by Sir Quentin Blake, it is the place to see, learn 
about, and enjoy illustration in all its forms. 
House of Illustration identifies and promotes new 
illustration talent, commissions new work, and 
has a pioneering illustrator-led education and 
outreach program. 
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